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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT . 


MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXP 


es.” Goethe. . 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, my 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent 8 eet, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1885. 








RURY LANE.—CARL ROSA COMPANY. — Easter 
Monpay, April 6, “‘ MARITANA ;” Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr Joseph 
Maas, TuEspay, April 7, ‘‘CARMEN ;” Mdme Marie Roze and Mr Barton 
Mc@uckin. WEDNESDAY, April 8, ‘‘ FAUST ;” Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr 
Joseph Maas. Taurspay, April 9. “ CARMEN ;” Mdme Marie Rozeand Mr 
Barton McGuckin. Frrpay, April 10, ‘‘ LUCIA;” Mdme Georgina Burns and 
Mr Joseph Maas, SATURDAY Morning, April 11, ‘“‘CARMEN;” Mdme Marie 
Roze aud Mr Barton McGuckin. SarurDay Evening, ‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL;” 
Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr B. Davies. Conductors—Mr ALBERTO RaN- 
pEGGER and Mr E. Goosens.—DRURY LANE. 


- SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
in VOOAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held in London, at the 
SocreTy’s House, in the week commencing 8th JUNE. 
Full Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
Society’s House— H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 
Adelphi, London, W.O. Secretary. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT «.. see oad Pant . SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FounDER AND DirREcTOR—HERR SOCHUBERTH. 


HE NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885.—Prospectus now 
ready, and may be had on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c,, from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= aad weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PakkK, Royal 

ak, W. 


WANTED—A first class Piano and American Organ 


REGULATOR and REPAIRER. Must be thoroughly Experienced— 
none other need apply. Constant employment toa suitable party. Address— 
No, 143, KeitH & Co., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


a] J 7 2 
Mss LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Peckham, on 
Wednesday Evening next, April 8, for the benefit of St Andrew’s Schools, 
Selections, Classical and Miscellaneous, and, by desire, her March, ‘‘ HONNEUR 
ET GLOIRE ” (as performed by the Band of the Royal Horse Guards), An Iron 
Concert Grand of Messrs Broadwood will be kindly lent on the occasion. 
26, Oamden Street, Oakley Square. 


“THADY AND I.” 
MSS ADELAIDE MULLEN will sing Harvey’s new Irish 


Song, “‘ THADY AND I,” at Dublin, April 6; Newry, April 15; . 
patrick, April 16; Lurgan, April 17. ‘ ee 


“LIFE’S DREAM IS 0’ER!” 
\ ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 


‘ will sing the admired Duet by AscHER (founded on the melody of his 
amous song, ** Alice, where art thou?”), “‘ LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER, FARE- 
WELL!” at St James’s Hall, April 14; and Greenwich, April 25. 


LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
HERR SCHUBERTH will play Lz Jeunr’s “ LIEBES- 


LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at all his Engage- 
ments during the month of avril . Seeonie 


“PEERLESS PERDITA.” 
Me JOHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hitxer’s admired Song, 


“PEERLESS PE TA,” ; 
Palace, April 16. RDITA,” at Barnsbury Hall, April 14; and Victoria 


6 7 

‘(}OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

on Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 

244, Regent eet, 1 FS where may be obtained, composed by J. L, Haron, 

jy ‘HEE,” 3s.; “‘THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. ” 



































ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 


PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-ESTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
is and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir Frepertck A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MuSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is fn every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Acad ,—*A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music,” ‘ 

Graphic.—‘“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 

tudent to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” i 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 


existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & OO., PaATERNOSTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY. 


Words by HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
Music by 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price 4s. 
(Published in Three Keys—D, F, G). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
MARION BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 


infer. HE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


“What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, <3 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me. 
Price 1s. net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad /ib., 6d. net). sas 
ion: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
— N.B.—Bells can be hired of the ‘Publishers. 

















ss 0 LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by Ianace GiBsoNE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.— London : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public a; The ie purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


Just Published. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED VOCALIST. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 


I KNOW NOT YET. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF me nh . .. price 4/— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Now Ready, 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


Ps 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. 

CuAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7. The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II.-VOCAL MUSIC. 

OuapTeER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Upera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part IT., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most distinguished of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of tllemes and forms 
but there is much profit to be derived from reading her book. The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 
Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms. The little treatise is 
published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street.” — Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 


, NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S cenesraren Practica Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSIOAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
: MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS : 

Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &., 

by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 

WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Btreet, W. 

















ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON Buicpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


ractice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
A ts, unless under pti i it 

‘The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER Ont INTEREST, 

| d d, 

7 ce for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


i ith full particulars, on application. 
sacertcstihlion: On FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


4 he BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDIN: SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS P. 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of ~ a ignore Pe ga OCIETY. 

let, with full culars, on application. 
minneeaeiels: awe FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIpLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d, net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisuop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and in cloth 


ilt, 4s. net, 

LODER'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s, net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SOHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, ls. 6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s, 6d. 

RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘‘In the Gloaming.”’ 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, q : 

OOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HAnpDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RipLey HavEr@at, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HaverGat); F. Abr, 4s, New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

DREAM SINGING io ae 

ONE BY ONE ¥5 a 

THE PILGRIM'S SONG es ms 

RESTING 


WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE 2% oe 

MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

THUG TROUT sie, sme oe tse tones noe sat 

ONLY FOR THEE wg oe oe owe 

BREAST THE WAVE ...  . 0 ue 

» GOLDEN TARPS... sc. ory esses ons 

5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS .. .. + 

6. WORTHY THE LAMB... 0. 0. ow os 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 

ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 
GA VO?TTEH if @. 


FoR THE VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


By 
W. A. JEWSON, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ This piece, an easy and pleasing solo for the violin, with a simple accompani- 
ment for the pianoforte, is mainly constructed upon a short figure in quavers. 
It possesses the merit of being adapted to the skill of a player who not 
accomplished more than the use of the third position, and it may be additionally 

ded for the piq y of its themes. The composer has departed from 
the hackneyed method of arranging tonalities in ancient and modern dance- 
like tunes, by putting his second part in the sub-dominant, and his trio part in 
the dominant, To this departure no objection can be reasonably made.”— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET. 
(Continued from page 195. ) 

Mr Vining and Mrs Stirling were playing in The Jealous Wife 
at the beginning of January, 1856, and the Wigans reappeared at 
the end of that month in Stl Waters Run Deep, but the first 
actual novelty of this year was a version of a French piece, Un 
Mari qui se dérange—already done for the Haymarket under the 
title of Ranelagh—here called Stay at Home. Cremorne was in 
the present instance substituted for the older Garden, and the 
scene was laid at the date of its production. Mrs Stirling, Miss 
Fanny Ternan, and the Messrs Emery, Fred. and George Vining 
played with much effect in Stay at Home. In March, Mrs 
Stirling assumed the part of ‘“‘Mrs Hector Sternhold” in Tom 
Taylor's favourite comedy with the greatest success. On Monday, 
the 12th of May, a new play in four acts, Retribution, constructed 
by Tom Taylor and the lessee in conjunction, from a most re- 
pulsive French novel, La Peine de Talion, created a marked sen- 
sation, notwithstanding its story, owing to the very fine acting of 
Alfred Wigan in the risky and difficult part of “Count Priuli.” 
Retribution had the further interest of bringing to the front, as 
“Mdme De Beaupré,” a young actress, Miss Herbert, who, as long 
as she continued on the stage—which she quitted far too soon for 
her many admirers—was not only remarkable for a combination 
of personal and histrionie endowments rarely to be met with in 
conjunction, but for a certain well-bred charm and distinction of 
manner which we never remember to have noticed, in anything 
like the same degree, amongst any of her various successors. 

A new comic scene, A Conjugal Lesson, was given at the begin- 
ning of July, for Robson and Mrs Stirling, and in the middle of 
the same month Robert Brough burlesqued the classical subject of 
Medea for the above all-popular actor, who won another and one 
of his greatest triumphs as the heroine. Medea was witnessed on 
the first night by the celebrated Italian actress, Ristori. The 
Cricket on the Hearth was revived, for Emery’s benefit, on Wed- 
nesday, the 28rd of July, with Emery himself as “John Perry- 
bingle,” Robson, ‘Caleb Plummer,” Horace Wigan, “ Tackleton,” 
George Vining, “The Stranger,” Mrs ‘Stirling, “Dot,” Miss 
Herbert, ‘‘ Bertha,” Miss Marston, “May Fielding,” Mrs Fitz- 
allan, “ Mrs Fielding,” and Mr Clifton, “ Tilly Slowboy.” Strong 
as this cast was, the play, strange to say, was never repeated. The 
version was the same as that played under the Keeleys, at the 
Lyceum. Theimmensesuccessof Robson in Medea caused the season 
to be prolonged to the middle of September. The first weeks of the 
ensuing winter were devoted to the repetition of previous 
successes; but on Monday, the 24th of November, an interesting 
event took place in the reproduction of Mrs Inchbald’s comedy, 
Wives as they were,and Maids as they are, with Mr Addison— 
engaged in place of .Emery—as “Lord Priory,” Fred Vining, 
“Sir William Dorrillon,” George Vining, “ Mr Brownely,” Gaston 
Murray, “Sir George Evelyn,” Mrs Stirling, “ Miss Dorrillon,” 
Miss Herbert, “ Lady Mary Raffle,” and Miss Swanborough, from 
the Haymarket, “ Lady Priory.” The comedy was followed by a 
new farce, Jones the Avenger, for Robson and another very clever 
low comedian, lately engaged here, James Rogers. The customary 
Christmas extravaganza, Young and Handsome, was taken by 
Planché from Mdme De Murat’s charming story, Jewne et Belle. 
Miss Swanborough made indeed an ideal heroine, and Robson’s 
‘Zephyr ” formed another link in the long chain of his successes, 
James Rogers also had a prominent part as “Jealousy.” The 
success of Young and Handsome—which was very great—was in- 
terrupted by the protracted illness of Robson, and the piece was 
consequently withdrawn. It was however revived later on in the 
season. On Thursday, the 19th of February, 1857, Tom Taylor’s 
one-act drama (borrowed from the French), 4A Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing, was first produced, with Mrs Stirling—who played mag- 
nificently—as “ Anne Carew.” Robson made another hit in March 
as the hero of Daddy Hardacre, an English version of Za Fille 
del’ Avare, Mr Palgrave Simpson was the adapter. Miss Hughes, 
now Mrs Gaston Murray, also played in it. Murphy’s comedy, 
All in the Wrong, was revived in June, with Robson as “ Sir John 
Restless, Addison, “Sir William Bellmont,” George Vining, 
7 ee Mrs Stirling, “ Lady Restless,” Miss Swanborough, 
Ta inda,” Miss Marston, “Clarissa,” and Miss Bromley, “ Tattle.” 

e play, abridged from five acts to three, went well throughout, 
on the first night, and subsequently had a successful run. 
Another burlesque by Robert Brough, this time on the subject of 





Masaniello, was produced in July for Robson, who of course found 
full scope for the display of his peculiar talents in the mad scene. 
On Friday, the 7th of August, Mr Alfred Wigan, owing, it was 
said, to ill-health, relinquished the direction of the Ulympic 
Theatre, for the prestige and prosperity of which he had effected 
more during the last four years than had been accomplished by 
any other manager since the days of Vestris. The severance 
of his connection with the theatre in Wych Street was felt by 
everyone to be a distinct loss to the English stage. 

The house re-opened almost immediately under the lesseeship 
of Robson, in conjunction with the late acting manager, Mr 
Emden. Robson delivered a clever rhymed address written by 
Robert Brough, which was followed by Wilkie Collins’s drama, 
The Lighthouse, now transferred for the first time to a public stage 
—it had been originally written for and acted by a company of 
amateurs at Tavistock House, then the residence of Charles 


Dickens. Robson, Addison, G. Cooke, and a new actor, Mr- 


Walter Gordon, together with the Misses Swanborough and 
Wyndham, played with great effect in The Lighthouse, which was 
followed by the burlesque of Masaniello. Leading Strings, a new 
three-act comedy by Mr Adolphus Troughton, was produced for 
Mrs Stirling, in the middle of October, and at Christmas an 
extravaganza, The Doge of Duralto, by ht. Brough, was given, 
with Robson, Horace Wigan, Misses Herbert, Cottrell, Hughes 
and Wyndham. Haynes Bayly’s comedietta, You can’t Marry 
your Grandmother, was revived in February, 1858, and a new 
farce, Ticklish Times, by Maddison Morton, was added in March. 
John Oxenford was the author of a successful little piece, A 
Doubtful Victory, produced in April, with George Vining, Mrs 
Stirling, and Miss Hughes. For Robson’s benetit, on Saturday 
the 5th of June, a new comedy, Gotng to the Bad, by Tom Taylor, 
was presented, with a cast including Kobson, Addison, Fred and 
George Vining, Miss Herbert, Miss Wyndham, and Mrs Stephens. 
Mr Lewis Ball, an excellent comedian, from Sadler’s Wells, was en- 
gaged here at this time. The first novelty of the winter was a new 
drama in three acts, The Red Vial, by Wilkie Collins, in which 
Robson and Mrs Stirling appeared, supported by Addison, Fred. 
Vining, Walter Gordon, and Miss Marston. This play, produced 
on Monday the 11th of October, turned out to be a more than 
usually revolting tale of secret poisoning, the heroine of which, 
“Mdme Bergman,” was very finely rendered by Mrs Stirling, 
whilst Robson impersonated a semi-idiot servant, “ Hans Grimm.” 
‘The Dead-house at Frankfort was depicted in the last act, and on 
the first night one of the supposed victims, “Isaac Rodenberg” 
(Addison)—stupified, but not destroyed, by a narcotic administered 
from the Red Vial—came on the stage in his shroud! The Red 
Vial had no small literary merit, but its general tone—notwith- 
standing that many of the incidents were softened down on 
repetition—proved quite uncongenial to such an audience as that 
commanded by the management of the Olympic. It had, there- 
fore, only a moderate run. Far more successful was The Porter's 
Knot, taken from the French by John Oxenford, and brought out 
early in December. Robson made a most powerful impression as 
“ Sampson Burr,” a porter reduced in his old age to beggary by 
the folly of his son. He was admirably supported by Mrs Leigh 
Murray, Miss Hughes, Messrs Horace Wigan, G. Vining, G. 
Cooke, and Walter Gordon. The Porter’s Knot most justly 
obtained a protracted run, and was supplemented at Christmas by 
Mazeppa, a new burlesque by a then rising young author—Henry 
James Byron. , 
Nine Points of the Law, by Tom Taylor, achieved a success in 
April, 1859, in right of its careful writing and finished acting rather 
than by any strength of plot. As the “ Widow Smylie,” Mrs 
Stirling was inimitable. Robson re-appeared in The Porter's 
Knot at Easter, and later as “ Pawkins” in a new farce by 
Oxenford, Retained for the Defence. In July, Tom Taylor 
supplied this very favourite actor with another excellent part, 
that of “Reuben Goldsmid,” a Jew diamond-cutter, in Payable on 
Demand. The season closed early in August. When the 
Olympic re-opened in the latter part of September, Charles 
Dance’s duologue, A Morning Call, was revived with George 
Vining and Mrs Stirling in the parts originally* created by James 
Anderson and Mrs Nisbett. An effective little piece, A Husband 
to Order, was contributed by Maddison Morton in October, but no 





* At Drury Lane in Mareh, 1851. 
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change of any importance took place till Boxing night, when a bur- 
lesque by R. Brough on the subject of Alfred the Great was brought 
out, for which Telbin painted the scenery. Uncle Zachary, a version 
of Mon Oncle Baptiste, adapted by Oxenford, with Robson in the 
principal part, made a marked hit in March, 1860, and towards 
the end of April in that year Tom Taylor's comedietta, A 
Christmas Dinner, enabled Mrs Stirling to shine once more—she 
had already done so in Masks and Faces—as the actress, “ Peg 
Woflington.” Talfourd’s Shylock was revived—for the first time 
since its original production in 1853—for Robson’s benefit, towards 
the end of June, when he renewed all the old sensation. He had 
now the support of Fred. Vining, H. Wigan, George Cooke, Misses 
Ilerbert, Cottrell, Hughes, and Mrs Emden. Miss Louise Keeley 
was added to the excellent company in July, and came out ina 
bright little vaudeville, A Fair Exchange, of which Mr Montagu 
Williams was the author. The theatre remained open all the 
autumn, and at Christmas, Oxenford and Shirley Brooks were 
jointly responsible for an extravaganza, 7imour the Tartar, which 
proved to be a clever parody of Monk Lewis’s old melodrama. The 
character of “ Timour” had been well fitted to Robson’s peculiar 
capabilities, but the reception of the piece, on the first night was 
rather damped by the inability of Miss Louise Keeley, from sudden 
illness, to sustain the part allotted to her. 
(To be continued. ) 


——0—-— 


ON THE USE OF MUSIC-HALL DITTIES IN BURLESQUE 
(From the ** Pall Mall Gazette.” ) 

A few superfine critics have thrilled with high-art indignation 
because I have made use of a popular music-hall song in my burlesque 
on the old melodrama of Mazeppa. Why do these critics rage? Is 
it so unheard of a thing for a writer of burlesques to introduce the 
popular tunes of the day? Ina burlesque, everything that can be 
legitimately burlesqued is food for the parodist and for his inter- 
ee If the melodramatic Henry Irving, if even the classic 

Vilson Barrett, be not safe from the profane hands of the burlesque 
writer, the burlesque actor, and the caricaturist, how shall a singer 
at a music hall escape? ‘‘If they talk this way to Honesty,” says 
Charles Surface, “‘what will they say to me?” If the parodists, 
author and actress, see nothing but fair game in the peculiarities of 
Miss Ellen Terry at the Lyceum, or Miss Eastlake at the Princess’s, 
but dare to caricature their “ tricks and their manners,” how will 
they treat a Miss Bessie Bellwood of the Royal Music Hall, Holborn ? 
Imitation may be the sincerest form of flattery, which is essentially 
insincere, but caricature can never be taken as complimentary except 
in its recognition of the popularity of its object. 

Of course it is conceivable that a person may be so prejudiced 
against something or somebody as to be angry at finding that the 
object of his detestation is sufficiently popular to be worth carica- 
turing, and that this caricature should be received with laughter and 
applause. Such a prejudiced person would, in this case, be unable 
to pronounce a fair and reasonable opinion. But supposing that 
this parodied refrain, set to this particular tune which has 
so roused the ire of the vastly superior persons, was 
only introduced because its ‘‘go” just suited the situation, 
and because, being popular, it would be pretty sure to tell with the 
audience, would this be any departure from what has been always 
done by Planché, Dance, Talfourd, Albert Smith, Tom Taylor, 
Shirley Brooks, the Brothers Brough, and H. J. Byron? In 
Planché’s time, Italian opera was the fashion, and Norma was a 
novelty ; and, as in the company he wrote for there were generally 
two or three excellent singers, he was able, and was probably re- 
quired, to introduce burlesque versions of Italian operatic airs. He 
used old English melodies freely, because they suited his actors and 
actresses, and the public who delighted in hearing them. But 
even with these advantages he was compelled by the popularity 
of such comic songs as ‘All round my hat,” and “I should 
like to marry,” to introduce them into his extravaganzas, 
and when the Ethiopian serenaders set the fashion, Mr 
Planché had to follow it, and to make use of such ‘* nigger 
melodies” as ‘‘Old Joe, kicking up behind and before,” and 
“*O Susannah,” which were to the public then just what the tunes 
of the music halls and Mohawk Minstrels are to the public now. 
Again, in those days while a glee, as sung at Evans's, would be 
thoroughly appreciated when heard in a burlesque, the comic songs 
as given at the Cider Cellars, at Evans's, and the Coal Hole were of 
such a kind as to render a telling parody of them utterly impossible. 
Albert Smith, however, introduced a parody of ‘Sam Hall” in his 
Camaralzaman, and Mr Keeley sang it. I believe that the original 
song and its singer would not be tolerated on any music-hall platform 





nowadays. Perhaps the superior persons among the critics of that 
time ou virtuously indignant with Albert Smith for reproducing a 
low Cider Cellar ditty ; but I should doubt it, for every one went to 
the Cider Cellars in those days, and while the initiated would have 
roared at Keeley singing the air of Ross’s notorious song, set to 
harmless words, the innocent fair sex would simply have laughed at 
the drollery of the inimitable comedian, no matter what he sang or 
said. As a matter of fact, to hark back to Mazeppa, what takes the 
audience far more than the parody of this well-known song are three 
original airs by Meyer Lutz, two sung by Miss Farren and one by Mr 
Terry. 

hate superior person quoted with a sneer the line, in the 
published book of songs, to the effect that this particular tune was 
used ‘‘by permission of Miss So-and-So.” Well, formerly, when 
copyright was not looked after so carefully, the burlesque writers 
touk what suited them without acknowledgment. But now, when, 
as Iam informed, for using a popular phrase out of a Bunn and 
Balfeian opera a fine of seven guineas is inflicted, if I want to use a 
popular song I can only do so by pets with the conditions 
imposed on me by its proprietor, who may be either the singer or the 
publisher, and one condition is an announcement in the book, or 
programme, stating that the song in question is the property of 
Messrs or Miss So-and-So, and cannot be sung without their or her 

rmission. The critic who took this line for his text knew this 
fact as well as I do myself, but the ingenious youth wanted to ‘‘ have 
his fling,” and he had it—at me. I may regret the apparent 
inability of burlesque to cut itself entirely adrift from music-hall 
tunes, nigger minstrelsy, and unoriginal melodies; but that is 
another affair. At all events, I have thought it just as well to say a 
word on this subject as a passing protest ; though, after all, it is not 
of much consequence to anybody, not even to yours faithfully, 

F. C. BurNanpD. 


——vo-— 


THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The annual concert of this flourishing institution was given last 
Friday afternoon in St James’s Hall, and was attended by a large 
audience. The platform was filled with students, a considerable 
number of these appearing as lady violinists in prominent orchestral 
positions, The performance was conducted by the Principal, with 
the assistance of Herr Pollitzer, whilst Signor Gustave Garcia, 
Signor Scuderi, and Signor Raimo directed the music of their 
respective pupils. The pianoforte playing of Miss Macintyre in 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto, and Miss Florence Henderson in 
Litolf’s D minor Concerto, met with great approval, and both per- 
formers were warmly applauded and recalled, The well-known 
clever violinist, Miss Adelina Dinelli, exhibited her command over 
her instrument as well as her musical taste by a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s unique Concerto, and showed that the hopes enter- 
tained of a brilliant career are being speedily fulfilled. The playing 
of Miss Kate Chaplin in one of Vieuxtemps’ solos was remarkably 
good and equally artistic. The solo vocalists distinguished them- 
selves no less prominently. The beautiful voice and graceful 
execution of Miss Margaret Macintyre in Rossini’s ‘‘ Bel’ Raggio 
called forth great applause ; whilst full acknowledgment was made 
of the good singing of Miss Rose Moss, in Verdi’s ‘‘ Bolero” ; Miss 
Amy Martin, in Gounod’s ‘La Stagioni” ; Miss Maitland, in the 
same composer’s song, ‘‘My Beloved”; Miss Lavinia Ferrari, in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Vanne disse ” ; Miss Aldridge, in “‘ I] mio Fernando” ; 
and Miss Aida Jenoure, in Donizetti’s cavatina from Anna Bolena. 
The fine voice and good style of Mr Albert Reakes are familiar to 
concert-goers, so it suffices to say that he gave excellent etfect to 
Verdi's genial song, “‘O tu, Palermo.” Deserving of mention was 
the clever performance of Nicodée’s Tarantelle for pianoforte solo, 
contributed by Miss Heyman ; and no less so was the ability dis- 
played by little Miss Ethel Fraser in Mendelssohn’s B minor Rondo. 
—Echo. 








Royat CotLece or Music.—A meeting of the Executive and 
Finance Committees of the Council was held at the College on 
Monday. There were present His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, in the chair, the Archbishop of York, Lord Charles 
Bruce, M.P., Sir John Rose, Sir Henry Thring, Mr Charles Morley, 
= Stainer, Mr Stuart-Wortley, M.P., and the director, Sir George 
rove. 

Tue Mostcat Artists’ Soctery.—Twenty-five guineas have been 
generously offered by a lady associate of the society to be awarded 
as a prize for the best quartet for stringed instruments. — English 
male or female musicians, under thirty years of age, are eligible as 
competitors, and should send their compositions to the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr Alfred Gilbert, ‘‘ The Woodlands,” 89, Maida Vale, on or 
before December 1, 1885. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY’S 
CONCERT. 


The eighteenth annual concert was iven on March the 20th, 
under the conductorship of Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley. The 
large audience and their hearty appreciativeness testified that the 
students and their musical efforts maintain their place of esteem in 
the regard of their friends and the public; and their choral singing 
has reached a very praiseworthy level. Indeed, we wonder that 
with so fluctuating a body as this so ome a standard is always 
attained, and the appreciation shown by the students to their 
conductor in their demonstration at the close must have been earned 
by very considerable and painstaking work on his part and that of 
his assistants. : 

The répertoire of music for male voices a somewhat limited, 
and the number of pieces suitable for a society like this being still 
more restricted, it is inevitable that from time to time they have to 
fall back on previous work, and the programme of last night 
accordingly presented some familiar items. To judge from the 
appreciation of the audience, which was more liberally bestowed on 
these than any of the newer pieces, the wisdom of this is evident. 
Moreover, it was in old friends like Bishop’s ‘‘The winds whistle 
cold,” Mazzinghi’s ‘‘ Ye shepherds, tell me,” and Calcott’s ‘‘ To all 
you ladies,” that the singing of the chorus was at its best ; in all of 
these giving forth a satisfactory volume, while keeping clear of the 
least tendency to roughness, and showing a commendable effort in 
attending to expression. These qualities were also conspicuous in 
Oakeley’s ‘‘Alma Mater,” which (in its later setting) headed the 
programme. Himmel’s music to the fine poem of Kdérner, so 
admirably reproduced in English by Professor Blackie, and 
Lindpaintner’s “‘ Standard-Bearer,” which, after an immense popu- 
larity, underwent an eclipse, but seems to be coming into vogue once 
more, have both lent themselves most happily to choral arrangement 
under Professor’s Oakeley’s skilful hand. Paxton’s very beautiful 
“Breathe soft” requires more tenderness than was imparted, but 
was given with clearness and truth of tone. While there is no 
doubt the spirited rhythm of ‘‘ Wha'll be King but Charlie” makes 
it much the more a effective of the two Scotch melodies 
given, the remarkably dexterous arrangement and fine harmonies of 
“ Here’s to the year that’s awa!” make it, in our esteem, about the 
best of any of the Professor’s settings of our national melodies, and 
the chorus grappled creditably with the minor intervals of the inter- 
— verse, so that it realized successfully the pathos of the 
words, 

Of soloists there were greater variety than usual. Mr L. A. 
Guthrie, to whom the society has long been indebted, sang with 
acceptation Piatti’s ‘‘Awake, awake,” now pretty familiar. Mr 
A. E. Barlow did every justice to Mendelssohn’s lovely ‘‘ Rhenish 
Folk-song,” with English version by Mr J. W. Davison, and in 
ro gg to the emphatic approval of the audience added a well-worn 
ballad. Mr MacEwen gave on the pianoforte an appreciative 
rendering of Chopin’s funeral march (the most sombre in Th music), 
and one of his mazurkas, responding to an encore with a short 
prelude by the same composer. Mr rus’ command of his violin 
was illustrated in the pretty Romance by Sainton, with a difficult 
passage in double stopping, and also in a Hungarian dance. Mr 
Carl Hamilton contributed a highly-finished rendering of one of the 
most popular of Bach’s gavottes for the violoncello ; and the charm 
of his cantabile playing was also heard in the expressive piece given 
as an encore. 

Three overtures were rendered by the orchestra, two of them 
being novelties here. _ That of Handel to Athalia (with the late Sir 
Michael Costa’s additional accompaniments) is in his boldest manner, 
and now that it has been introduced by Sir Herbert Oakeley, it will 
doubtless be given again before long. Sir Frederick Ouseley’s over- 
ture to Polycarp, amply corresponds to the exposition of it in the 
concert-book, and, short though it be, it ought to be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the orchestral répertoire. Rossini’s overture to 
the Barbiére made a brilliant concluding piece. Oakeley’s Minuet 
pa Trio were heard to much greater advantage than at the recent 

Tamatic performance where the piece was introduced. It is con- 
ceived in happy imitation of the style of last century, and the Trio 
contains, or rather consists of, a series of ingenious contrapuntal 
imitations. The orchestration is piquant, and it gratified the 
audience so much that it had to be sepeated.—-dlinbergh Cvavant 








“ee AND Mrs German ReEp’s ENTERTAINMENT.—On Easter 
F mee at the afternoon performance, a new piece will be pro- 
ae entitled Hobbies, written by H. P. Stephens and W. 

ardley, the music by George Gear. Mr Corney Grain will also 
provide a new musical sketch, entitled A Vocal Recital. 





Huts to Crack. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
TuEory oF Music. (2nd Paper, March 25.) 
1. Write, in notation, at least the first six ‘‘ Natural Harmonics’ 
or ‘‘Upper Partials” which may be heard on the following four 
roots :— 
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_ 2. In what respect does the presence or the absence of certain of 
its ae partials influence the sound of a musical note ; and how 
may the influence be ascertained by experiment? 
3. What sort of variation exists at the present time in the number 
of vibrations given by 











and how many vibrations per second has the French normal pitch of 
that note ? 

4. Give instances of Sympathy between Strings, or between them 
and sonorous bodies. 

5. Briefly explain the formation of Discords on a Dominant root. 

6. How may the uninverted chord of the ‘‘ Eleventh,” and the 
uninverted chord of the major “‘ Thirteenth,” be at once found on a 
Keyboard ? 

7. Write, in notation, the chord of the Dominant major ‘‘ Ninth,” 
with its four Inversions, their Resolutions, and Figuring, in the 
Keys of G, F, and E flat. 

8. Write, in notation, the complete uninverted chord of the 
“ Eleventh,” with Resolution, and Figuring, in the Keys of D, and 
in B flat ; and give an example of use of the chord, in its inverted 
form, from the great masters. 

9. Write, in notation, the complete uninverted chord of the major 
‘‘Thirteenth,” with its Figuring, in the following Keys :—F, and 
and A; and also write (in a chord not containing more than four 
notes) one of the Inversions, with Figuring, of the chord of the 
minor ‘ Thirteenth ” in the following Keys :—G, and B flat. 

10. Write, in notation, the complete uninverted chord of the 
‘¢ Minor Ninth ” and its first Inversion, in the Keys of A minor, C 
minor, and F sharp minor. Show the great importance of this 
chord in Harmony, and give some instances of remote modulations 
which can be at once effected by altering some of the intervals of the 
chord by the process known as ‘‘ Enharmonic Change.” 

HERBERT OAKELEY. 








A Musical Festival, with Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul as principal 
attraction, will be held this summer in Cassel. 
Sr Georcr’s Hatt.—Jrma, an opera in three acts, was recently 
roduced at St George’s Hall. The original text and the music are 
th by Herr J. H. Bonawitz. This gentleman has gained distinction 
as a pianist and by various musical compositions, among the most 
important of which are a grand ‘‘ Requiem ” and a romantic four-act 
opera, entitled Ostrolenka, produced at St George’s Hall about a year 
0, and noticed by us at the time. The English version of the text 
pg Bone is by Mr Sinclair Dunn. The scene is laid in Hungary, and 
the very slight plot includes the loves of Irma, a gipsy maiden, and 
Arany, an Hungarian hunter, and the revenge of his rival, the gipsy, 
Tomba, who first tries unsuccessfully to stab Irma, and then succeeds 
in shooting Arany, the climax involving the death of Irma. The 
dramatic framework is meagre, and not very skilfully wrought. Far 
better is the music, in which there is much clever, although some- 
what laboured writing. Some of the love passages for Irma and 
Arany are effective, and some of the climaxes of passion are dramatic, 
but Het is a general want of any pronounced style or individuality 
of treatment such as alone can give more than fugitive interest to an 
opera of any pretensions. The chief merit in the stage performance 
consisted in the singing of Mdme Rose Hersee, who gave the music 
of the title character with much success, both in the passages of 
tenderness and in those of passionate declamation. The representa- 
tives of the other three characters—Mr Sinclair Dunn (Arany), Mr 
W. Fletcher (Tomba), and Mr T. T. Moss (Tisza, Irma’s father)— 
apparently did their best. A small but well-selected orchestra, and 
a chorus of sufficient power for the little theatre, rendered efficient 
co-operation. The composer conducted the performance,—D. .V. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The Saturday series of these concerts came to an end for the present 
in the usual manner; that is to say, with a programme offering more 
variety than is customary, and designed to gratify those who take 
pleasure in the personal accomplishments of solo performers. Haydn’s 
Quartet in G (Op. 17) and Schubert’s Quintet in A (Op. 114) respec- 
tively began and ended the proceedings ; for the rest Signor Bottesini 
played an Andante and Rondo of his own; Madlle Clotilde Kleeberg 

ave Chopin’s Fantasia in A minor; Herr Joachim and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann introduced three of Brahms’ Hungarian dances, as 
arranged by the first-named artist for piano and violin; and the 
Misses Nunn sang two duets. This is not a scheme calling for many 
observations, seeing that all the selections are more or less familiar ; 
but it was one for the audience to enjoy, and about which to express 
their gratification in the most decided manner open to them. Rarely 
have the frequenters of the Popular Concerts been more demonstra- 
tive than on the occasion under notice. By repeated calls, they 
insisted upon Signor Bottesini playing more than was set down for 
him, at last obtaining from the good-natured Italian an air and 
variations of a very popular character. Mdlle Kleeberg was treated 
in similar fashion. Her rendering of Chopin’s fantasia rather excited 
than appeased the appetite of her admirers, to whom she gave one of 
the Polish master’s smaller pieces as an additional bonne-bouche, 
playing always with rare executive facility and artistic taste. Next 
came the turn of Miss Zimmermann and Herr Joachim ; these artists 
having also to go beyond the record and perform four of the Hunga- 
rian dances instead of three. Adding to personal triumphs the 
success of the quartet and quintet, it is very clear that the ‘‘Saturday 
Pops” could not have ended with artists and audience on better 
terms, or in fuller sympathy with the enterprise. We may add that 
the season closed in a manner precisely harmonizing with its con- 
tinuauce. The Saturday concerts have throughout been attended by 
crowded audiences—in this respect carrying off the palm from their 
Monday compeers. Upon the fact that both Saturday and Monday 
have done well every lover of good music has reason to congratulate 
himself. These concerts are ministers to the highest pes in art, 


and while they flourish and increase it is certain that a work goes on 
of the greatest importance because fraught with the happiest results. 
—D.T. 


—— 


RIGMAROLES FROM KANSAS CITY.* 

The desire of the people of this city to hear Mdme Patti on this 
her farewell tour of America, as was evinced by the almost 
unprecedented demonstration with which her appearance at the 
Operahouse on Monday night was received, has led to considerable 
talk as to the possibility of securing her upon Colonel Mapleson’s 
return from San Francisco in April. Manager Hudson, after talking 
the matter over with Colonel Mapleson yesterday, determined to 
make an effort in that direction. As the Colonel will pass through 
this city on his way to Chicago he is disposed to give a Patti night 
on exceedingly reasonable terms. ‘ You know,” he said, ‘‘I can’t 
afford to lose money, but I will come for bare expenses. I see a 
great future in store for Kansas City, and am really in love with 
your people. But as I say I can’t come for nothing. Neither can 
Mdme Patti reduce her price. If you will guarantee me 6,000 dols., 
I will give you the greatest singer the world ever heard.” 

It is stated that an effort will be made to raise by subscription a 
sum sufficient to guarantee Manager Hudson against loss, in which 
case there is scarcely any doubt that lovers of music will be afforded 
an opportunity of hearing the great ‘song bird.” ‘‘I think it 
would be foolish for Kansas City to let the greatest living singer pass 
hy her twice without making an effort to hear her, and especially as 
this is the last opportunity that will be offered,” said a well-known 
gentleman yesterday. ‘‘I am sure the money could be raised if the 
attempt be made.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


ConcratuLaTina Nevapa.—After the performance, a number of 
friends gathered in Mdlle Nevada’s rooms to offer their congratula- 
tions upon her great success, Mdme Patti sent word that she was 
very much pleased with her voice, and was glad she had embraced 
the opportunity of hearing her, for the first time. Nevada was 
considerably fatigued by her efforts, and complained of her illness. 
‘‘T was not myself,” she said, “‘ and appeared at a disadvantage. 
My throat was sore, and hurt me all the while I sang. I do so dis- 
like to sing under such circumstances, especially when it was my 
first ap yearance. It seemed to make little difference, however, with 
the audience. They gave me a grand reception, and you may be 
sure it was very gratifying to me.” 

‘“‘Few people understood the significance of Mdme Patti’s 


* From The Kansas City Times, Feb. 18th, 1885. 





offering,” said Colonel Mapleson, referring to the bouquet which the 
diva threw to Miss Nevada. ‘‘ They said, ‘O, it is done for effect ;’ 
but I assure you it was not done for effect. It was an expression of 
approval. Mdme Patti said to me that she was very much pleased 
with Miss Nevada's voice. Had she not been, she would not have 
thrown her the bouquet, as she is very conscientious about seeming to 
approve the efforts of undeserving singers. Mdme Albani, for 
instance, is the dearest friend of Mdme Patti, and frequently visits 
her at her Welsh castle. Upon one occasion when Mdme Albani 
was to sing, Mdme Patti occupied a box as she did lastevening. She 
was not pleased and did not give the bouquet she had brought to 
present to her.” Miss Nevada attributes the change in the condition 
of her throat to the remedy prescribed by Mdme Patti when the 
latter visited her on Monday afternoon. 


* + x * ” * + * * 


How Parri Put 1x THE Day.—Mdme Patti stayed in her private 
car yesterday, which was switched about over the yards in a rather 
unpleasant manner, and at one time the Diva came near being 
caught in a serious accident. When her car was brought back to 
the spur track by the dept, the engineer carelessly threw the car 
back against the bumper with great violence. The force was so 
great that nearly all the china was broken and a piano which the 
Diva had just left was thrown almost across the car. A negro 
servant was thrown into a flour barrel, and a shower of sardines, 
olives, and other shelf goods, was brought down on his head. This 
was the extent of the damage, although Mdme Patti. who was in the 
car, was of course considerably frightened. Colonel Mapleson and 
some friends in the city visited Mdme Patti during the day. In 
speaking of her present trip, Mdme Patti declared this is the 
last time she will make a tour of America, either professionally or 
privately, as she intends to retire to her castle in Wales at the close 
of the present season. She is possessed of wealth—probably a million 
dollars—and says she intends to retire while her voice is fresh. She 
declares she never sang with more ease. In speaking of her prices 
she declared she always earned her money, and it would spoil her 
reputation for her to lower her prices now. As this is her last tour 
she would be glad to sing in many small places if she could afford to 
lower her prices. (Supposing band, chorus, and company be 
attainable gratis.—Eb.) 

* * * * * * * * + 


Partti’s Expense Account.—A St Louis gs al gives the following 
interesting gossip on the ways Patti finds to dispose of her cash :— 
‘«The expenses of a real prima donna are exceedingly heavy. Patti 
probably reaches the highest limit of any of them, Every time she 
sings she gets, according to the best information, 4,000 dols. in clean 
cash or a check, and she makes it fly. She has five of the best apart- 
ments at the Southern for her own use, and three for her servants. 
She has two parlours, a dining-room, and a bed-room for herself. 
Her meals are always served in her room by a private waiter, who 
devotes himself to her, and they are specially prepared by the chef, 
with whom she always makes arrangements. Her expenses cannot 
run under 150 dols. a day. Yesterday her bill at the Southern 
amounted to 101.50 dols., and averages 100 dols. each day. In 
addition to this she has to pay about 30 dols. a day for her car while 
idle, and 60 dols. when travelling. Then, she has a carriage for three 
hours every afternoon. This sum, of course, does not include her 
salary list and the cost of her establishments. On the road the 
expenses are very high. I know that Scalchi and Nevada have been 
negotiating for a special car to take them across the continent in the 
style that Patti travels. The car, without meals or service, costs 
35 dols., and the railroad company asks for drawing a car the equiva- 
lent of thirteen fares, which to’ San Francisco amounts to about 
1,500 dols. This is travelling at a high rate of expense, and puts 
the style of a prima’s journey beyond the reach of less fortunate 
people. Mdme Scalchi lives at much less cost. She has only three 
— at the hotel, which cost her from 25 dols. to 30 dols. a 
ay. 








SratisticAL.—From the Almanach des Spectacles, which its author, 
M. Albert Soubies, has now issued for the eleventh time, we learn 
that the following were the sums taken during the year 1884 by the 
different theatres of Paris: Grand Opera (191 performances), 
2,646,269 francs; Théatre-Francais, 1,636,342; Opéra-Comique, 
1,734,137 ; Odéon, 428,113; ThéAtre-Italien (95 performances), 
1,127,525 ; Gymnase, 1,294,538 ; Vaudeville, 522,476; Palais-Royal, 
932,470; Variétés, 1,114,511; Porte-Saint-Martin, 1,301,978 ; 
Ambigu-Comique, 502,019; Gaité, 600,438; Chatelet, 1,202,946 ; 
Menus-Plaisirs, 93,332; Bouffes-Parisiens, 324,589; Renaissance, 
216,952; Folies-Dramatiques, 523,596; Nouveautés, 699,185 ; 
Théatre-Déjazet, 86,378 ; Chateau-d’Eau, 213,723; Thédtre-Cluny, 





502,523 ; and Beaumarchais, 111,773.—Total, 17,835,813 francs. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 81. 
(Continued from page 190. ) 
1826. 

The temporary proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, availing 
themselves of the all-work engagement they had made with Weber, 
the composer, and determining to make the most of him while here, 
gave, on the 29th of March, the first of a set of concerts on the stage 
of that theatre before the play began, in which that popular 
musician presided during the performance of selections from his 
opera, Der Freyschiitz. The hackneyed uses made of Weber by the 
managerial trio brings to mind little Isaac, the Jew, in The Duenna, 
who says, “‘ As I must pay the musicians, I’m determined to have a 
tune for my money.” At the same theatre was produced, on the 
11th of April, the anxiously expected new opera called Oberon ; or, 
The Elf King’s Oath, the music composed by Baron Von Weber, who 
directed the performance at the pianoforte. The music of this opera 
is a refined, scientific, and characteristic composition, and the over- 
ture is an ingenious and masterly production. It was loudly en- 
cored. This opera, however, did not become as popular as that of 
Der Freyschiitz. The composer of Oberon aoa its production 
but a short time. He died of consumption on the 5th of June fol- 
lowing, at his apartments in Great Portland Street, aged forty. The 
funeral of this highly-gifted musician took place at the Roman 
Catholic chapel in Moorfields on the 21st of the same month, when, 
after the usual prayers, &c., Mozart’s 3 ages was sung by the 
choir. It was intended, by a committee of his professional friends, 
to have given in the chapel a grand public musical performance, 
with the receipts of which, aided by a subscription, they would have 
raised a monument to his memory; but that committee under- 
standing, perhaps, more of musical than of church canons, the 
attempt failed. This failure is scarcely to be regretted, as the music 
of the opera of Der Freyschiitz will prove a more lasting monument 
of Weber’s pois than the sculptured marble, or the splendid dome 
which would have canopied it. 

Many years ago, I frequently met in music parties a gentleman 
holding a lucrative situation under government, at the house of the 
late Mr M——r, then Member of Parliament for the borough of 
A——n. This pstemen. when he died (to prove that he had come 
in for a share of the cheese-parings), bequeathed to his only daughter 
sixty thousand pounds ; which was so settled on her, that if she 
changed her situation her husband could not touch a stiver of it. 
The lady, some time after her father’s death, married a captain in 
the navy, who embarked in a speculation he was unfit for, which 
proved very inconvenient. A short time afterwards I had occasion 
to call on a friend of mine, and in the course of our conversation, 
suddenly recollecting himself, he said, ‘‘ By the bye, I understand 
that the naval captain is in the Fleet !”—‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ where 
should a naval captain be but in the fleet ?” 

Vauxhall Gardens opened for the season on the 20th of May. The 
new rs, desirous, I presume, to make the amende honorable 
to the public for the paucity of vocal and instrumental talent 
hitherto displayed by them, engaged the following eminent per- 
formers: Mdme Vestris, Mdme Cornega, Miss Stephens, Mr 
Braham, Mr Sinclair, and Signor De Begnis, as singers; Mr Spag- 
noletti to lead the band, and Mr Bishop as composer and director. 
This union of talent, owing to some of these personages not har- 
monizing with the managers, produced little effective novelty. 
Braham’s Fe songs of the season were the old one, ‘‘The 
Death of Nelson,” and a new one, intended, no doubt, as a com- 
panion to it, ‘‘The Death of Weber.” Bishop’s talent lay dormant 
nearly the whole of the season, He produced nothing but a ballad 
called ‘‘ Buy a broom,” which being a solitary instance of his exer- 
tions, did not verify the old adage, ‘‘ New brooms sweep clean.” 

At the English Operahouse a new d serious opera, called 
The Oracle ; or, The Interrupted Sacrifice, being a free translation 
from Winter’s celebrated opera, Das Unterbrochene Opferfest, was 
produced on the 7th of er ve The music of this opera is appro- 
priate and impressive. e concerted pieces display the utmost 
richness of harmony, and the choruses are F and effective. 
ue mentation - ~ > a seat, the pees of the 

, for giving to the public the uctions of such composers 
as Weber wat Winter. 2 ' nig 

John Crosdill, Esq., the celebrated violoncello player, died in the 
year 1825, He was ee the greatest player of his time 
in Europe. When I first came, as I may say, into the musical 
world, in 1784, I felt much flattered by the friendly attentions I 
received from him. He introduced me to the late Lord Viscount 
Fitswilliam, & director of the Concert of Ancient Music, with whom 
[ frequently had the pleasure of dining at the house of Mr Crosdill, 
in Titchfield Street. “Lord Fitzwilliam, who was fond of travelling, 





passed much of his time on the Continent, but when in England, 
although he possessed a splendid mansion at Richmond, in Surrey, 
adorned with a fine collection of pictures, antiques, &c., he usually 
preferred living in the house of his friend Crosdill. The friendship 
subsisting between them had originated in early life, whilst boys at 
Westminster School, and though there was a great disparity 
between them, the one being heir to a noble title and estate, and 
the other only a member of the choir of Westminster Abbey, such 
was the force of early friendship, that it had not up to that time 
been interrupted. An instance of a similar kind occurred at the 
same school, which subsisted during life, between the late Marquis 
of Salisbury and Sir William Parsons, who also when a boy belonged 
to the choir of Westminster Abbey. The friendship, however, 
between Lord Fitzwilliam and Crosdill did not endure to the death 
of that nobleman, which is not surprising, the disposition of his 
lordship being so capricious and uncertain that he would sometimes 
suddenly ring his bell after dinner and order his valet to prepare for 
a journey to Italy at an early hour the following morning, and 
actually set out at the appointed time. His lordship at length 
became so reserved and shy, that when the late king and queen 
honoured him by viewing his house, &c., at Richmond, he secluded 
himself in a private apartment till their Majesties had departed. 
Lord Fitzwilliam bequeathed his fine collection of pictures (amongst 
which were a Venus by Titian, and two Flemish cabinet pictures, 
representing the shops of a poulterer and a ngrocer, which are 
inestimable) to the Gniversity of Cambridge. Mr Crosdill retired 
from the musical profession in the year 1790, but continued to be 
so much attached to it, that he gave frequent music parties, which 
were occasionally honoured with the presence of the Prince of 
Wales, wherein he performed on the violoncello. For many of the 
later years of his life he was domiciled with his particular friend, 
B. Thompson, Esq., in Grosvenor Square, where, as usual, he gave 
music parties to his professional and other friends. At one of these, 
in the year 1813, at his particular request, I accompanied him in a 
concerto on the violoncello, which he played in a style as animated 
and finished as ever, to the high gratification of all present, except 
an Italian singer, who, amidst the admiration generally expressed, 

being asked what he thought of it, replied with the utmost non- 

chalance, ‘‘It is very well for an amateur.” After the death of his 

friend, Mr Thompson, he resided at his own house in Berners 

Street, and died, universally and sincerely regretted, at Escrick, in 

Yorkshire, at the seat of — Thompson, Esq., nephew to his de- 

ceased friend. Mr Crosdill left his fortune to his only son, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Crosdill, C.B., who, by his father’s desire, 

presented one thousand pounds to the Royal Society of Musicians, 

of which he had been many years a member. 

The King’s Theatre opened for the season on Saturday, the 2nd 
of December, with Spontini’s celebrated opera seria, in three acts, 
called Vestale, represented for the first time in England on this 
occasion. In this opera three new performers made their first ap- 

ce here, Mdme Biagioli, the y -tnes donna from Lisbon, Signor 
PrAngeli, and Signor Giovanola. e first, Mdme Biagioli, had an 
apology made for her in consequence of indisposition, and the two 
Signori could only be considered as apologies of singers. Caradori, 
in Giulia, sang with the sweetness of a nightingale, and Curioni was 
as hoarse as araven, The fine overture and the beautiful instru- 
mental effects in the airs, &c., were greatly admired. On Saturday, 
the 30th of December, Paccini’s comic opera, called La Schiava im 
Bagdad, was performed. Signor Zuchelli appeared for the first time 
in it since four years. Zuchelli had become a singer of uncommon 
ability. To a fine voice and great expression he had added a refine- 
ment of style which excited general admiration and applause. He 
was encored in the aria in the second act, which he sang with great 
brilliancy. Caradori, in her song with an obbligato violin accom- 
niment, ably executed by Spagnoletti, was vehemently — 

e house was full, and the company were highly fashionable. 

(To be continued. ) 








A new one-act comic opera, Les Travestissements de l'amour, music 
by M. Etesse, director of the Academy of Music, and conductor 
at the Casino, Boulogne-sur-Mer, was recently produced in that 
town. 

Under the title of Social Science on the Stage, Mr Sutherland 
Edwards has contributed to the current number of The Fortnightly 
Review an interesting article on the tendency of French dramatists 
to make their plays subservient to the enforcement of some doctrine 
of social reform. Incidentally, Mr Edwards notes the curious fact 
that a considerable number o er sense! dealing with what 
he calls ‘‘ the goa of the matrimonial knot,” have, owing to 





the passing of M. Naquet’s recent Divorce Bill, now lost all signifi- 
cance, 
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DEATH. 
On March 15, at Sadowa House, Eastbourne, Curist1AN RuDOLPH 
WESSEL, aged 88, 


: Ghe Musical World. 
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James William Davison. 








Right nobly hast thou played thy part, 
Brave toiler in the realm of Art, 

But Night has come—the passing bell 
Has gently rung its parting knell, 

And as its cold vibrations cease 

We breathe the tender ‘‘Rest in peace.” 
Thy judgment ripe and cultured skill 
In work well done is with us still— 
For flowers are blooming rich and rare 
Which owe their fragrance to thy care; 
But as we gaze o’er Art's domain, 
And reckon up our loss and gain, 

We stand beside thy flower-crowned bier 
And drop the unavailing tear. 


28th March, 1885. 3. &. 











From “The St James’s Gasette.’’ 

Mr J. W. Davison, whose funeral took place on Saturday, was in 
more respects than one the first of English musical critics. Forty 
years ago, or thereabouts, when Mr Davison first began to write 
musical criticisms for The Times, music for critical purposes was 
generally looked upon as an adjunct or companion to the drama, and 
was rarely if ever dealt with in a special manner by students—far 
less by masters—of the art. Mr Davison, however, was a musician 
by profession, or at least by systematic training, before he became a 
writer on musical subjects ; and in his hands musical compositions, 
as well as musical performances, were treated for the first time in 
England, and almost for the first time in Europe, from the point of 
view not of the mere dilettante but of the accomplished musician. 
Mr Davison was a fellow-student of Sterndale Bennett and Mac- 
farren. Bennett dedicated to him one of the most charming of his 
pianoforte pieces, ‘‘ The Lake, the Mill-Stream, and the Fountain,” 
as Davison himself named it ; and he conducted, at Bennett's express 
desire, the first overture that this composer produced in London, 
Bennett, Macfarren, and Davison were all enthusiastic admirers of 
Mendelssohn : and Davison’s friendship for him whom he regarded 
as the last of the great German masters is held by some to have 
blinded him in a certain degree to the merits of one or more of 
Mendelssohn’s successors. He had, undoubtedly, strong likings ; 
and it would have been as difficult to persuade him that Mendelssohn 
was not the first of modern composers as that Shelley—whose works 
in great part he knew by heart—was not the first of modern poets. 
But he had catholic tastes in music, and made it his duty, moreover 
to explain composers even when he found it impossible to admire 
them. Mr Davison was a man of wide sympathies and extensive 
reading, music being only one of many subjects on which he was 
well qualified to write.—S. E. 


From “ Che Sunday Cimes.” 

For some time the late musical critic of The Times had been 
unable, through failing health, to take an active share in the work 
of that paper, although it is understood that he nominally retained 
his post while he lived. During the last year or so Mr Davison had 
been residing at Margate, where his sole labours consisted of the 
editurial supervision of The Musical World and writing the Ana- 








lytical Notes for the Popular Concerts. He had been suffering a 
long time from a complication of disorders, and a fortnight ago it 
was known to a few friends that his condition was precarious ; but 
the general belief was that the bracing air of Margate was doing 
the invalid good—not that the end was so near. Mr James Davison 
died on Tuesday, in his seventy-second year, and the life which then 
ended was one of the most valuable that had been devoted to the 
cause of English musical art in the latter half of this century. The 
son of a distinguished actress, Miss Maria Duncan (Mrs Davison), 
he developed an early taste for music. Studying the pianoforte 


with Mr W. H. Holmes and composition with Sir George Macfarren, . 


he produced several works for the orchestra and pianoforte, besides 
some vocal settings of Shelley’s poems that were marked by great 
elegance and refinement. It was, however, by his labours in the 
field of journalism that Mr Davison obtained celebrity. As critic 
of The Times his influence tended in a wonderful degree to spread 
the culture and appreciation of music—music of the noblest and 
most elevating kind—in this country. Asa writer his style was 
not less remarkable for its charm and grace than for the fairness 
with which he advocated all that was good and denounced all that 
he thought was evil in its effect upon English musical progress, 
Mr Davison’s share in the foundation of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, and the value of the brilliant analytical notes which he 
supplied to the last, are things too well known to require comment. 
Enough that they eminently merited the high tribute recently 
offered by Mr Arthur Chappell in the columns of this paper. In 
James Davison lovers of classical music lose their chief ‘‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” while all who knew him personally, grieve 
for one whom they loved and respected. 

The funeral took place on Saturday last, March 28, at Brompton 
Cemetery. Punctually at mid-day the cortége arrived, and after the 
usual section of the Burial Service had been read in the chapel, the 
coffin, covered with a profusion of lovely wreaths, was borne to its 
last resting-place. The mournful ceremony was marked by the sim- 
plicity which the deceased would have desired, for modesty was 
conspicuous among his many admirable traits. The chief mourners 
comprised Mrs James Davison (Mdme Arabella Goddard), the widow ; 
Mr Henry Davison and Mr Charles Davison, sons ; and Mr W. Duncan 
Davison, brother of the deceased. Among those who followed their 
old friend’s remains to the grave were Sir George Macfarren, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr Joseph Bennett, Herr Joachim, Mr Henry 
Joachim, Mr 8. Arthur Chappell, Mr Tom Chappell, Mr John 
Simon, C.B., Mr John V. Bridgeman, Mr G. A. Osborne, Dr F. 
Hueffer, Mr Joseph Maas, Mr H. Weist Hill, Mr Lewis Thomas, Mr 
Rose, Mr Hipkins, Mr R. and Mrs Edward Jeffs, Mr C. E. Stephens, 
Mr Henry Lazarus, Mdme Liebhart, Miss Emily Kenney, Mrs Charles 
Lyall, Mrs Charles Lamb Kenny, Mrs Henry Davison, Mr Lamborn 
Cock, Mr and Mrs F, B. Jewson, Mrs Alice. Mangold Diehl, Mr 
Goldberg, Mr D. H. Hastings, Mr Henry Hersee, Mr Sutherland 
Edwards, Mr Thos. Wingham, Mr Fred. W. Hawkins, Mr H. Howe, 
Mr C. Oberthiir, Mr Goldberg, Mr Mallett, Mr W. Henderson, 
Mr John Stewart, Miss Wardell, Miss Emily Theed, Mrs Lovell 
Phillips, Mrs Dossett, Miss White, Mrs Hollis, Mr Edwin Ashdown, 
Mr Henry Parry, Mr William Boosey, Mr Cuningham Boosey, and Mr 
Percy Betts. 

At the conclusion of the Service all gathered round to take a final 
glance into the grave, and thus, amid the balmy air of a beautiful 
spring day, we bade adieu to one whose memory will be long and 
lovingly cherished.—H. K. 

[Telegrams and messages of condolence and regret at un- 
avoidable absence were sent by Sir Herbert Oakeley (from Edin- 
burgh), L. Brandus and family (from Paris), Mdme Minnie Hauk 
(from Kiel), Mr Henry Jarrett (from Arcachon), Mr William 
Dorrell, M. Prosper Sainton, Mr and Mrs Sims Reeves and family, 
Mr F. H. Cowen, Mrs Tennant, Mr and Mrs W. G. Cusins, Mr 
H. J. Lincoln, Mr Raphael Costa, Mr Joseph A. Barnett and family, 
Mrs and Miss Lillie Albrecht, Mdme Balfe, Miss O’Meara, Mr Carl 
Rosa, Miss F. J. Ferrari, Mr J. Blumenthal, Mr Charles Lyall, Mr 
Charles Santley, Mr Henry and Mdme Marie Roze-Mapleson, 
Mdme Arditi, Miss Ida Walter, Mr and Mrs Beatty Kingston, Mr 
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and Mrs Frederic Davison, Mr and Mrs John Boosey, Mr Andrew 
Stevens, Miss Louisa Jarrett, Miss Anne Goddard, Mr W. H. Good- 
ban, Mrs Robinson and family, Miss Grace Lumley, &c.] 


—_—O——— 


JAMES WILLIAM DAVISON. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,” ) 


Dear Sir,—After the eloquent tribute paid to his memory in 
your columns last week by Mr Joseph Bennett, few will feel 
disposed to do more than read the splendid—but not too splendid 
—tribute to the departed worth of James Davison, ponder and 
sigh over it, and hesitate before taking up the pen to add a single 
line on the work, power, and friendship of him who had no peer, 
and has now passed away into the silent land. And yet, asa 
matter of honest, heartfelt respect and affection for the departed 
critic—the most astute and influential writer on music and 
musicians this country has ever known—I will not withhold the 
expression of my deep sorrow and regret at his demise, however 
feebly expressed, or refuse to subscribe my humble testimony to 
the irreparable loss we have sustained, and to the fact that he has 
left an unfilled place. Even those who opposed and occasionally 
dealt somewhat severely with him, will bow respectfully before 
the grave where so much goodness and so much talent are en- 
tombed. “ He united to brilliant qualities of brain, one of the 
largest hearts that ever influenced human action for good.” 
These touching, true words of Mr Bennett’s, will find a response 
in the soul of every living person who enjoyed the inestimable 
privilege of James Davison’s acquaintance. Many a happy, 
beneficial hour, have I spent in his valued society, many a time 
and oft have I sat with him and Henry Smart, drinking deep from 
the fountain of geniality, wit, and wisdom, which both seemed to 
—— to repletion, and from which they could draw inexhaustible 
supplies. 

Mr Bennett may well say, “Of his knowledge within the ratige 
of the art he loved so well, I can only speak with wonder and 
admiration.” We may add to this wondering admiration his 
acquaintance with general literature, however acquired, for there 
seemed to be no book of importance, ancient or modern, of which 
he was not cognizant. 

Truly, we shall ne’er look on his like again ; and though I may 
be treading on dangerous ground, I will venture in all honesty to 
say that whilst we have undoubtedly at the present time many 
admirable professional art-critics whom we regard with respect 
and esteem, there is scarcely one who exhibits those great and 
invaluable qualities of brain and heart so largely possessed by our 
late dear departed friend. 

Many of us know that he was a passionate admirer of Shelley’s 
poetry, and a favourite couplet was— 

** Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” 
And surely the music of Ais words will live in the memory of 
those who had heard, read, and could appreciate them. But let 
me not linger on his loss, though ’tis pain tempered with 
pleasure. 
** Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain.” 

I feel—and all who knew him must feel—that a great man has 
gone from our midst, one to whom we owe a debt of ungrudging 
gratitude for the good he accomplished by his earnest, untiring 
devotion to the re ery forms of his beloved art—his vigorous, 
Incisive, and yet kind criticisms—his unfailing generosity and 
friendship, and his unselfish, unstinted recognition of the merits 
and talents of others. 

We can never forget him, but firmly believe that he was 

“One of the few, the immortal names 

That were not born to die.” 

Sincerely ph Br with you in the irremediable loss you 
and the Musical World have sustained. Believe me, very truly 
yours, Wo. Spark. 

Newton Park, Leeds, March 31, 1885. 








On inquiry this (Thursday) morning, we learn that Sir Julius 
men has passed a fair night, but his condition remains 








Sn Wemoriam. 


Gone are the once familiar voice and face, 
Gone is the form from its accustomed place ; 
The hand that wrote, in English pure and bold, 
Is now for ever stilled in Death’s grim hold. 
The brain that teemed with varied lore and thought, 
Is now at rest—a power turned to nought : 

A keen, yet genial, critic is removed, 

Whom scarcely one disliked, and many loved ; 
With sympathies, of wide-extended range, 
Which welcomed all of good, if even strange ; 
And hated only what was false and bad ; 

Such as, in music, much of late we’ve had, 

To which James Davison a force opposed 

That now, alas! in silent death is closed. 

He sleeps now in his final long repose, 

Leaving many friends—scarcely any foes. 


H. J. L. 











CONCERTS. 


Tue third concert of the Philharmonic Society contained several 
features of interest, the first being the appearance of Herr Joachim 
and Signor Bottesini as solo violin and contrabass—a conjunction of 
artistic celebrities rarely met with in a single concert—and the 
second the production of a new orchestral serenade, written 
expressly for the occasion by Mr T. Wingham, who conducted his 
work in person. Herr Joachim played Brahms’ Concerto in D, Op. 
77, a composition which hardly displays the master to the fullest 
advantage as a melodist, though it is admirably calculated to bring 
into prominence the abilities of the executant. The cadenza in- 
troduced was from the pen of Herr Joachim, and is an exceedingly 
artistic specimen of constructive skill. That the great Hungarian 
violinist was received with enthusiastic applause will be readily 
imagined. Signor Bottesini, whose manipulation of his apparently 
unwieldy instrument is as wonderful as ever, also came in for his full 
share of the evening’s honours. He played his own ‘‘Elegia” in D 
and a Tarantella, and was compelled to play again, after being 
recalled several times to the orchestra. Mr Wingham’s Serenade is 
an exceedingly graceful, symmetrical composition, baer 
scored for the orchestra, and abounding with those happy touches 
which are characteristic of Sterndale Bennett’s pupil and disciple. 
Its success was emphatic, and Mr Wingham was twice recalled to 
the platform. The Serenade at once takes rank amongst the best 
examples of English art, and will be heard often and with increasing 
pleasure. Schumann’s Symphony in C, Op. 61, opened the = 
sramme, which concluded with Sir G. A. Macfarren’s Chevy Chase 
Svebbanee an accepted classic. The vocal music consisted of the 
sextet from Don Giovanni, ‘‘ Sola, sola,” and the septet from Gounod’s 
Reine de Saba, ‘‘O Gracious Power,” but the result was not 
satisfactory. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, with the one — 
already noted, and was greeted with hearty cordiality.—D. L. 

Mr Futxerson’s Vocat Soctety.—The second concert of the 
season was given by this society on Friday evening, March 27th, in 
Brondesbury Hall, Iverson Road, Brondesbury, under the direction 
of Mr Hulbert L. Fulkerson, when the following solo vocalists 
rendered valuable assistance: Miss Maud Swifte, Mr Frederick 
Cundy, and Mr Charles T. Marriner, the pianoforte being in the 
capable hands of Mr Ernest Kiver. The programme opened with 
Professor Macfarren’s pepineatiitcheres(enesermesseok ‘Remember 
not, Lord, our offences,” followed by a very creditable rendering of 
Stainer’s cantata, The Daughter of Jairus, the soloists being as above 
ennumerated. Where all was well done, it is unnecessary to enter 
into detail, but we may instance the spirited rendering by the 
chorus of the number, ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest,” and also the 
duet for soprano and tenor, ‘‘ Love divine, all love excelling,” which 
was gracefully delivered by Miss Swifte and Mr Cw _ Nor must 
we omit a word of praise to the soloists and chorus for their treatment 
of the finale, “‘ To Him who left His throne.” The second part was 
miscellaneous, largely made up from the works of modern masters. 
After Hatton’s delicate part-song, ‘Stars of the Summer Night,” 
had been given to the evident delight of the audience, Mr Ernest 
Kiver had to respond to a loud encore for his artistic execution of an 
Etude for piano (Rubinstein). Mr Kiver, who accompanied all the 
songs, proved himself to be a pianist of considerable ability, 
iving entire satisfaction both to artists and audience. Mr H. L, 
Puneies gave a thoroughly cultured rendering of Beethoven's 
“ Adelaide,” this well-known reciter being largely aided in his 
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interpretation of the immortal lyric by his intimate knowledge of 
declamation. In the result, Mr Fulkerson had to reappear, and 
sang in response Beethoven’s ‘‘ Farewell.” Mr Charles T. Marriner 
was also successful in ‘‘ If doughty deeds ” (Sullivan) for which, on 
receiving a ‘‘call,” he substituted Pinsuti’s ‘‘Bugler.” Songs by 
Macfarren, Smart, Gounod, Clay, &c., followed, and a most enjoyable 
concert was brought to a close with Gounod’s part-song, ‘‘ Trumpet 
blow, music flow. The genial remarks of Colonel James T. Griffin, 
F.R.S., one of the Vice-Presidents of the society, were thoroughly 
appreciated, and are now looked forward to as a pleasing feature at 
these gatherings. 

THE KENSINGTON ORCHESTRAL AND CHORALSocrETY.— Themembers 
of this excellent society gave another of their public concerts on 
March the 27th, at the Town Hall, Kensington High Street, and 
afforded further evidence of the proficiency they have acquired under 
the indefatigable direction of Mr William Buels. Upon this 
occasion the first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation were per- 
formed, followed by Spohr's cantata, God, Thou art Great. The 
familiar choruses of the oratorio were upon the whole rendered with 
a degree of precision hardly to have been expected from an amateur 
body, and agreeably illustrated the efficiency of the discipline that 
governs the exercises of this society. The orchestral players merited 
similar commendation, though their performances were of a more 
chequered and uncertain quality. The principal soprano music was 
assigned to Miss Eveleen Carlton, who acquitted herself most 
creditably, and sang the airs ‘‘ With verdure clad” and ‘‘ On mighty 
pens” with graceful and engaging simplicity. Of the sonorous bass 
singing of Mr F. Buels the Kensington public have frequently had 
pleasurable experience, and hence the recitatives and airs belonging 
to that particular voice, fell into hands at once worthy and effective. 
Mr Henry Piercy was the tenor, and sang the air ‘‘ In native worth ” 
with tastefulness and expression. The large hall was filled with 
fashionable visitors, who were not by any means chary of their 
plaudits. Mr William Buels conducted, and was cordially welcomed 
when he entered the orchestra.—H. 

MENDELSSOHN’S Elijah was given at the concluding concert of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society on Friday night, the part of the Prophet 
being taken by Mr Santley, who was in good voice, and sang with 
his customary fervour and spirit. Mr Joseph Maas sang ‘‘ If with 
all your hearts” and ‘‘ Then shall the righteous” in his best style, 
and Mdme Patey gave the contralto solos with perfect effect, though 
signs of her recent indisposition were occasionally apparent. Miss 
Anna Williams undertook the principal soprano part, and the 
subordinate parts were acceptably sustained by Mdmes Mary Bean 
and Kate Baxter, Messrs Arthur Thompson and Pyatt. Mr Charles 
Hallé conducted, and the choruses went with considerable brightness 
and colour. There was a very numerous attendance.—D. L. R. 

WESTBOURNE PaRK Free Concerts.—On Monday, March 23, 
the vocalists were Miss Patti Winter, Mdme Ella Collins, Mr Iver 
M’Kay, and Mr Henry Pope ; at the piano, Herr Albert Henning, 
Miss Henning, Mr F. R. Kinkee, and Miss Esther Barnett ; violinist, 
Miss Cecile Elieson. With such an ensemble success was a foregone 
conclusion. Encores followed each effort, which, had they been 
yielded to, would have carried the concert into the small hours. 
We can only indicate those selections which seemed most in favour. 
First in order, and perhaps in execution, the audience undoubtedly 
placed Mr F. R. Kinkee’s rendering of Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ;” next Moszkowski’s duet, ‘‘Tarantelle,” given with 
much ability by Herr Albert and Miss Henning. Loud applause 
also greeted the violin solo of Miss C. Elieson, tastefully accompanied 
by Miss Esther Barnett. In the vocal department Miss Patti 
Winter’s training was manifested in a sweet song, ‘‘ Not for ever ” 
(W. Carter), while Messrs Iver M’Kay and Henry Pope afforded 
marked pleasure in their various excerpts from Sir Julius Benedict’s 
Lily of Killarney, the former artist also creating a deep impression 
by his singing of Rossini’s ‘‘Cujus animam.” The building was 
crowded, many having to be turned away from the doors.—On 
March 30, Messrs Henderson, Rait, & Spalding’s instrumental band 
made their début before a very large audience, under the direction of 
their bandmaster, Mr W. J. Cubis. The opinion which we expressed 
on a recent occasion as to the quality of this band we are happy to 
endorse. After a little more training, it may safely be affirmed 
that they “will be able to go anywhere and do anything ;” for Mr 
Cubis has all the elements of a good brass band under his 
baton. The selections were March, Athalie (Mendelssohn), Glees 
(Sir Henry Bishop), ‘‘March of the Israelites” (Costa), and the 
‘Pauline Lucca Waltz” (Klein). In the duet for two cornets, 
“I would that my love” (Mendelssohn), Messrs Ralph Harrison 
and P. C. Romeril gave much pleasure, receiving a loud encore, and 
in the cornet solo, ‘‘ The Lost Chord ” (Sullivan)—with an excellent 
organ obbligato by Mr F, R. Kinkee—Mr Harrison produced a marked 
effect ; indeed, this was considered the gem of the evening. 





The vocalists were Miss Cara Daniels, Miss Pauline Berry, and last, 
not least, Mr Frank Walker, whose spirited singing of a new song 
by Mr Gustav Ernest, ‘‘The Foe gathers round us ” (accompanied 
by the composer), was much admired. A word of praise is also due 
to Mr J. Howe Clifford for his two recitations, ‘‘The Hat,” adapted 
from the French, and ‘ My First and Last Appearance” (Turner), 
both of which were given with marked ability. 


—o— 


PROVINCIAL. 

EprxsurcH.—St Andrew’s University Musical Society’s annual 
concert was given on Saturday evening, March 28. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, honorary president, conducted. A few leading professional 
musicians from Edinburgh formed the nucleus of a band, which was 
supplemented by St Andrew’s amateurs, their presence and perfor- 
mance being a special feature of the concert. The programme con- 
tained several pieces lately sung by the Edinburgh University 
Society, including Bishop’s ‘‘ Winds whistle cold,” ‘* Mynheer Van 
Dunck,” and three national melodies, harmonized and instrumented 
by the honorary president. The Edinburgh Professor’s ‘‘ Happ, 
Hours,” (encored) was well rendered by an amateur. The band 
played Handel's “‘ Occasional ” overture, and Sir Herbert Oakeley’s 
‘‘ Minuet and Trio in Olden Style” (encored). After the national 
anthem had been sung with even more than usual fervour, Professor 
Campbell, amid much applause, referred to the brightness as well as 
brevity of the varied and excellent programme. He claimed the 
gratitude of the audience to the students, to the orchestra, and to 
the society’s honorary president, who had again come to help them, 
and to whose efforts he alluded in warm terms. Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
in returning thanks on behalf of the chorus, band, and himself, said 
that it was an honour and a duty to aid in any way in his — the 
cause of music, especially that of university music, in Scotland. 

Kennepy’s Sones or ScoTLanD.—On Saturday night, March 28, 
Mr Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, and his family gave their con- 
cluding concert for the season in the Music Hall, Edinburgh. Mr 
Kennedy’s stories and introductory remarks were delivered with 
capital effect, and the clever touches in his songs were evidently 
greatly enjoyed. 1n the course of a characteristic dissertation on 
“Scottish Upbringing,” he gave some interesting reminiscences of 
his colonial travels, indicating the stamp of men who are wanted 
abroad. The Misses Kennedy received an enthusiastic encore for 
their artistic playing of a selection of Scottish airs, and perhaps the 
most pleasing of the vocal numbers on the programme were ‘The 
Flowers of the Forest” and ‘‘The Auld House.” The large audience 
separated after singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” led by Mr Kennedy. 





tn HAemoriam. 


JAMES WILLIAM DAVISON. 
Obit. March 24th, 1885. Aged 71. 


Why doth he sleep? That ever active brain, 
So strong to labour for his fellows here, 

Why wakes it not to vivid life again ? 
Why say we of his place, ‘‘ He is not there’? 


Leave this with God, nor grudge his perfect rest 
To him who here the battle bravely fought ; 

He stands accepted now where they are blest 
Who in integrity life’s work have wrought. 


We can but mourn his loss, for such as he, 

With gifts and graces dower’d, are seldom found, 
But were it ours his new employ to see, 

The grandeur might our human thought confound. 


Far nobler tasks than earthly hours engage 
Await the soul in the vast tracts on high ; 

And ne’er hath grasped the world’s profoundest sage 
Such wisdom as the bless’d shall dignify. 


‘* An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 
The post saith. Man’s heart receives this truth. 
As such a man the path of life he trod, 
To honour’d age from the fresh morn of youth ! 
SaraH ANN STOWE. 
Hereford, March 30th, 1885. 











Messrs Hutchings & Co., Blenheim House, have commissioned 
Signor Bottesini to compose for them a sacred cantata, and he will 
have for his collaborateur Mr Joseph Bennett. 
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THE SCANDAL AT THE PARIS OPERA-COMIQUE. 


Thoroughly disheartened by the unmanly opposition and 
brutal insults to which she has been subjected since her re- 
appearance on the scene of her former triumphs, Mdlle Van 
Zandt earnestly begged her manager, M. Carvalho, to release her 
from her engagement. Naturally unwilling to lose an artist who 
had rendered such signal service to his theatre, and who, if 
allowed to do so, would, doubtless, prove even more attractive 
than ever, M. Carvalho at first hesitated, but, finding that the 
disgraceful hostility manifested against her still continued, he 
acceded to her request and, on the 29th March, handed her a paper 
thus worded :— 


“The engagement binding Mdlle Van Zandt to the National 
Theatre of the Opéra-Comique is broken off, purely and simply, 
without indemnity. ** CARVALHO.” 


Commenting on the treatment which the unfortunate young 
artist has experienced at the hands of a portion—and to the 
honour, be it said, of a small portion—of the Parisian public, 
M. H. Moreno writes as follows in the last number of Le 
Meénestrel : 


“On the evening of the 26th March, news of serious import burst 
upon Paris : the fortune of our arms had been compromised in our 
expedition to Tonkin. For want of ammunition and sufficient rein- 
forcements, the brave General Négrier had been compelled to fall 
back before the masses of the Chinese. Great was the anxiety of 
our governors, who dreaded, with some reason, perhaps, lest they 
might be accused of carelessness and frivolity. They dreaded dis- 
order in the streets and a disturbance under the ministerial windows, 
for sombre groups were moving about and the brilliant youth of the 
Schools were burning to take part in the magnificent manifestation 
of patriotic sentiment. Nothing more is needed to foment revolu- 
tions. The Elysée trembled, then, to its foundations. But the 
government soon had cause to feel reassured. There was no question 
of the fortunes of France! All the accumulated hatred, all the 
menaces, were directed exclusively against a poor young singer. 
What a happy diversion! Mdlle Van Zandt saved the Ministry. It 
is she who sent in her resignation.  Moralists will not fail to 
discover in this a proof of the state of advanced decomposition 
which our country has reached. Good Heavens! What a magnifi- 
cent campaign, and what good reason we have to be proud of it! 
Everyone rising up against a mere girl on the faith of certain 
calumnies treacherously propagated ! A fine and glorious fact, truly, 
for our students to add to their diplomas! Some day, when the 
passions excited shall have calmed down, we will give a detailed 
account of all this sad business, and it will then be seen how vile 
and contemptible are its real causes. Mdlle Van Zandt’s principal 
crime is that she possesses exceptionally original talent which has 
achieved for her legitimate success with the public, and consequently 
has excited keen jealousy among the artistic community. We need 
not seek any other reason ; such is the origin of the whole campaign. 
We shall have no difficulty in proving this when we consider the 
suitable moment has arrived. We need not relate all the incidents 
which happened in the streets, and all the details of which the 
public have been able to read in the daily papers: A crowd of 
some thousand individuals surrounding the Opéra-Comique, shouting, 
whistling, and singing, but kept tolerably in restraint by the police, 
who, by the way, did not appear to perform their task with much 
harshness, or to display a great deal of energy. They would rather 
have kept the rioters in the Place Favart, for fear they should 
set out in another direction. We know how witty crowds 
are. The crowd on the present occasion amused themselves 
by pleasant jokes and songs in the best taste. In the theatre 
there was pretty well a repetition of the same incidents as at the 
preceding performances: eight or ten individuals rabidly hissing 
and taking a great deal of trouble to interrupt the opera, but only 
succeeding in causing the public to protest energetically against 
their proceedings, All, or nearly all, of them kept at the back of 
dark boxes on the lower or higher tiers. Their disgraceful hissing 
served merely to raise to the highest pitch Mdlle Van Zandt’s 
success. At the fall of the curtain she had a double call, and we have 
rarely seen such a unanimous and sympathetic ovation. All the men 
waved their hats and the ladies their handkerchiefs. It was simply one 
immense outburst of applause. Such was the apotheosis which her 
blundering enemies had prepared for the young singer. Notwith- 
standing all this, and happy at having retained the sympathy of the 
omy ut desiring to spare M. Carvalho, who has fulfilled towards 

er his whole duty as a manager and a gentleman, annoyance and 
embarrassment, Mdlle Van Zandt has determined not to continue 
her performances. This is a great pity, for never was her voice 





better or her talent more evident. We can justly say that, since 
her return from St Petersburgh, that talent has acquired unexpected 
force and development.” 

—o—— 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Responding to invitations of the Music Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London, a large company attended the concert given at the 
Guildhall last Saturday afternoon, by the students of the above 
school, aided by amateurs forming an orchestra and a choir in con- 
nection—at least in name—with the institution. Public interest in 
this school has, during the past week, been stimulated to an unusual 
degree by the signal mark of favour shown it by the Corporation of 
London. The report of the chairman of the Music Committee, Mr 
Pearse Morrison, presented to the Common Council on Thursday, 
recommending that a grant of £20,000 be made for the erection of 
buildings on the Thames Embankment for the use of the school, was 
carried with acclamation. Before this desirable unanimity prevailed 
it was distinctly understood that the object in view was not so much 
the special training of a professional class of musicians as the know- 
ledge, practice, and dissemination of music amongst the general public. 
It was felt, and properly so, that while sound musical instruction 
laced within the reach of the young people of the metropolis was a 
nefit that should no longer be overlooked by the os body, 
it was at the same time no part of its duty to establish an academy 
or college for the exclusive advantage of any special class of students. 
Accordingly, it may be conjectured that only a few among the 2,400 
pupils at present receiving instruction in the school have any serious 
intention of adopting music as a profession or calling. Those, how- 
ever, who show exceptional talent or natural bias for the art have, 
in addition to the teaching of well-known masters, favourable oppor- 
tunities from time to time for the public manifestation of their gifts 
and acquirements. Certainly the concert held last Saturday under 
the able direction of the principal, Mr Weist Hill, afforded the 
young /~ who took part in the performance everything needful 
or the display of their powers. What better music than 
that in the selection from sini’s William Tell, of which the 
programme was mainly composed, can be found for the exercise of 
a vocalist? In that school of art the really great singers of the last 
generation were reared. To emulate their grace of style and method 
of vocalization it is absolutely necessary for the student to turn a 
deaf ear to the orchestral allurements of the present day, to go back 
to those vocal strains which delighted a former age. ‘Therein will 
be found melodies not only beautiful in themselves, but adapted 
with the most consummate art to the capacities of the human voice. 
The following pupils took part in the selection from William Tell: 
Misses Annie E. Gleason, Bessie Diamond, Harriet Harding, Messrs 
Iver M’Kay, E. G. Blanchard, Bantock Pierpoint, Herbert Jay, and 
Aliston Lister. Amongst them the most successful with the 
audience was Miss Gleason, whose high notes in the lovely aria, 
‘‘Selva opaca,” were delivered with the same telling effect previously 
made in ‘‘O luce di quest anima” (Donizetti). A little experience 
will doubtless teach the young singer that the cultivation of the 
medium register must not be overlooked for the sake of extreme 
notes. The duet, ‘‘Non fuggire,” was spiritedly rendered by the 
romising tenor, Mr Iver M’Kay, and _ the excellent bass, Mr 
ierpoint, who, with Mr Lister, a basso-profundo, answered 
prom tly the calls made upon them in the arduous trio, “ Troncar 
suoi di A bright and jovial choral ballad, ‘‘ The Miller’s Wooing, 
by Mr Eaton —_ was heartily enjoyed. Had the clever 
composer, however, depended in a less degree upon orchestral 
strength and choral vigour, the effect, perhaps, would have been 
truer to the subject of the words. A more discreet choice than 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat (No. 8) could scarcely have been made 
for the exercise of the orchestra—revealing, as it did, the strength 
and quality of its “strings.” The performers seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy the charm and vivacity of the several movements, and, under 
the skilful guidance of their conductor, Mr Weist Hill, gave a 
tolerably faithful interpretation of the delightful work. Handel's 
coronation anthem, Zadok the Priest, powerfully sung by the choir, 
brought this interesting concert to a conclusion.—D. 7. 








Roya. AcapEMy or Music.—The competition for the LLEWELYN 
Tomas gold medal took place on Monday. The examiners were 
Messrs Fred. King, C. E. Willing, and W. Ganz (chairman). There 
were nineteen candidates. The medal was awarded to Blanche 
Murray. In the competition for the EviLu prize, held with the 
same examiners, there were five candidates. e prize was awarded 
to Charles Copland. For the SantLEy prize there were six candi- 
dates. It was awarded to Septimus B, Webbe. 
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SUNDAY MUSICAL SERVICES IN LEEDS. 
10.—East Parape CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

In connection with religion, politics, and freedom, the Congrega- 
tionalists of this country hold an undeniably high and influential 
position, and probably no town in the provinces has stood more 
nobly forward and been more successful in its movements connected 
with the Congregational Churches than Leeds. But what a galaxy 
of talent, industry, and energy the members have had to work with ! 
Taking the first and foremost of those living, and bearing in mind 
the many distinguished men who have gone before, there stands Sir 
Edward Baines, the impersonation of all that is good and great 
among his compeers of the Congregationalists. There are, however, 
many others, whose names I shall mention further on, from the time 
of that famous minister, the Rev. John Ely, down to the present 
occupier of the pulpit, who have done good and laudable service, 
and been burning and shining lights in the history of the inde- 
pendent churches in Leeds. 

My chief object is with the music used and practised in their 
worship in the sanctuaries, and of this I had a fair opportunity of 
judging recently at the fine edifice in East Parade, when the 
Rev. Dr Conder, the present highly esteemed and learned minister, 
conducted the services. The order of proceeding is very similar to 
that which is adopted at the Mill Hill Chapel, described in my last 
notice. 1, introductory organ voluntary ; 2, short opening prayer ; 
3, hymn; 4, prayer ; 5, reading (first lesson) ; 6, 7’e Deum ; 7, second 
lesson, with a commentary specially addressed to the young; 
8, prayer; 9, hymn; 10, sermon; 11, hymn; 12, benediction ; 
13, concluding voluntary. The service was commenced at haif-past 
ten, and terminated shortly after the Town Hall clock had tolled 
out ‘‘ high twelve.” Throughout, all was edifying and impressive— 
the minister was earnest and eloquent—the congregation attentive 
and devotional. The three hymns which were sung gave the choir 
and people an opportunity of showing how excellent this important 
branch of the service is sustained and fostered. From the earliest 
days of their existence, Independents and Presbyterians have taken 
a warm and deep interest in Psalmody, and many grand old German, 
Scotch, and Lutheran chorales were preserved and sung by them 
with a tenacity that reflected much credit on their taste, judgment, 
and faith. It was not, however, until 1858, when a determined 
movement was made by the introduction of large choirs of good 
singers, and the publication of that comprehensive tune book, Zhe 
Congregational Psalmist, edited by the indefatigable Rev. Dr Henry 
Allon, and the learned musician, Dr Gauntlett, that the musical 
arrangements of all the churches were improved in a very decided 
manner. In the last edition of the Psalmist, there are no less than 
500 tunes, nearly all having been selected from the best and most 
authentic sources, and numbers were specially composed for the 
work by Dr Gauntlett and other sound and experienced musicians. 
The collection is to be commended also for being arranged and 
printed in the exact rhythm or time in which the tunes are to be 
sung. It is but too often the case with other hymn tune-books that 
the executants do not know how long to sustain the closing and 
beginning note of each phrase or line. Dr Gauntlett, however, 
insisted upon every tune being sung with exactness of time and 
equality of parts. This, with the addition of strong, pure harmonies, 
makes The Congregational Psalmist a very valuable collection of 

tunes. At the same time it has a fault, and a serious one in my 
opinion, and that is, many of our best and most familiar tunes have 
been transposed into a higher and a more difficult singing key, no 
doubt with the idea of obtaining increased power and brilliancy, as 
with the extended musical pitch so strongly advocated by many 
persons for the wood and brass instruments used in our bands and 
orchestras. For example, Dr Croft’s grand old tune, ‘‘ Hanover,” 
generally sung to the words-- 
My soul, praise the Lord, 
Speak good of His name, «c., 
is in most collections given in G (some in A), but Dr Gauntlet prints 
it two notes higher, in the key of B flat! The first hymn sung on 
this occasion (No. 385) commencing with the words :— 
Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore. 
and ending with the refrain :— 


He is able, He is willing ; doubt no more, 
was given to Smart’s fine tune, ‘‘ Regent’s Square,” now so popular 
with all sects and denominations. 

The second hymn (No. 375), 
My heart is resting, O my God, 
I will give thanks and sing, &c., 
clothed as it was in the beautiful strains of the tune Elim,” by the 
late William Hutchings Callcott, was sung most sweetly by the 








united choir and congregation, but, like the first, was scarcely 
sufficiently and appropriately supported by the organ ; and where, 
in the last verse, ending :— 
Thou art my portion, saith my soul, 
Ten thousand voices say, 
And the music of their glad Amen 
Will never die away. 
the organ was surely required to swell out its deep and glorious tones 
instead of which it became softer by degrees, and in the end the 
voices were left to shift for themselves and retire consumedly. But 
perhaps the engine failed, the wind went out, or something happened 
of which I am not cognizant. 

It was most gratifying to find that the bulk of the congregation 
had music books with them, and took their respective parts of treble, 
alto, tenor, or bass with becoming accuracy and confidence. Indeed, 
one member near me was able to sing correctly either tenor or bass 
—according to his inclination—thus proving that he must have 
studied singing—‘‘ with tone loud and clear, and practice severe ”— 
for many long years. Following on the publication of the Psalmist, 
Dr Allon brought out in 1875 a second section, consisting of chants. 
sanctuses, &c., in which a choice selection of the Psalms of David 
are pointed and divided for recitation and cadence. Nearly all the 
chants are drawn from the best Anglican Church collections, and are 
as familiar as house-words ‘‘in quires and places where they sing.” 
This is another step in the right direction, and cannot be too highly 
commended ; for assuredly the compositions of ‘‘ the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel ”—*‘‘ the man after God’s own heart,” afford the best source 
of praise and thanksgiving in worshipping the Lord in his holy 
temple. And hath not the pious Hooker said ‘‘They must have 
hearts very dry and tough from whom the melody of the Psalms 
doth not sometimes draw that wherein a mind religiously affected 
delighteth.” And thus it is, I make bold to say, that when Dr 
Conder read for the first lesson that glorious Psalm of David the 
107th, Confitemini Domino, ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
gracious : and His mercy endureth for ever,” I longed for the music 
and the chanting thereof which I had been accustomed to from child- 
hood, and to have sung with heart and voice, ‘‘O that men would 
therefore praise the Lord for His goodness : and declare the wonders 
that He doeth for the children of men! ” 

The 7’e Deum was Dr Wesley’s chant service in F (composed for 
use in the Leeds Parish Church when Wesley was organist there), 
and admirably was it sung by the choir (strong in all parts excepting 
the alto), although the rallentando and the pianos at the grand 
jubilant passage to the majestic words ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy! Lord 
God of Sabaoth!” passed my comprehension, and were never 
dreamt of by the composer himself, who I have heard accompany 
this beautiful work ‘‘ many a time and oft.” 

The choir appeared to consist of about 24 voices, including five or 
six principal, excellent singers, such as Mrs Gill, Mr Thompson 
(tenor), Mr Dan Billington (bass), &c., and for 35 years the services 
of the professional choir have been supplemented by a succession of 
able amateurs, both ladies and gentlemen. A good choir like this 
should always be well balanced in tone, and no one voice heard 
above another, especially if there happen to be voices of unusual 
excellence and power. Sometimes a Bie trumpet-like tone in the 
higher register of a bass was heard soaring aloft beyond the rest, and 
anon a sweet tenor note would be prolonged after the others had 
done—as much as to say, ‘‘ Please observe, Iam here”! No doubt 
it is laudable for the leaders of a choir to imagine that the songs of 
praise would never get to heaven if they didn’t give them a personal 
coost in the shape of an extra shout, but all that requires modifica- 
tion in the treatment, which should be of a careful and judicious 
character. Mr Scattergood and Mr Edward Butler (chairman of the 
School Board) have also for a long period taken. deep and practical 
interest in furthering the cause of music in the services and among 
the congregation. Some years ago these gentlemen, in conjunction 
with Mrs Reynolds (wife of the minister), prepared and published a 
supplement to the Psalmody then in use, in which many fine, useful 
tunes were introduced, and much musical benefit came therefrom. 

The organ was built by Mr Holt in 1842, when the chapel was 
opened. It was what was known as a G organ, with three manuals, 
the swell being an octave shorter than the great and choir, and with 
one stop on the pedal of open wood 16ft. and large scale. In the 
yee 1865 the organ was remodelled by Messrs Radcliffe and Sagar, 

eing converted into a C organ, and rescaled by putting up the 
diapason stops two or three notes. Two stops were added to the 
pedal, namely, a Bourdon 16ft tone, and an 8ft flute bass. Some 
modifications were also made in the great organ, chiefly in substi- 
tuting for the No. 1 open diapason one of greater breadth and fulness 
of tone, and in consolidating the four mixture stops into two. New 
manual and pedal keyboards were at the same time provided; the 
hand bellows had been discarded for a hydraulic engine some years 
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before. In the yee 1877, the or, requiring cleaning, the 
opportunity was taken of making further improvements ; amongst 
the rest that of adding an 8ft open flute to the great organ, and an 
Sft ‘‘ gedact” to the swell, and increasing the power of the pedal by 
a 16ft reed. The organ now contains 34 sounding stops, namely, 
pedal organ 4, great 12, swell 11, choir7: all with very few 
exceptions going through the whole keyboard. There are four 
composition pedals to the great, and three to the swell; and five 
couplers. The mechanical arrangements are old-fashioned, and a 
good deal the worse for long wear, and the ‘‘ touch ” heavy : but it is 
hoped that these defects may shortly be remedied, and other 
improvements made. 

For a short time after the building of this organ Mr Holt acted as 
organist, and after him Mr John Hopkinson. The late Mr John 
Bowling was next appointed, and retained the position until 1877, 
when he was succeeded by the present organist, Mr C. W. Wilkinson, 
who, on the occasion of my visit, played, as an introductory volun- 
tary, Smart's delicious Andante in G, from The Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal ; and as a postlude, Bach’s glorious Fugue in E flat on St 
Ann's tune. The prayers and sermon by Dr Conder were all given 
in that quiet, earnest way, with clear though not strong voice, and 
distinct enunciation, that lent a charm and persuasiveness to all his 
utterances, 





With this I have finished my second series of sketches of ‘‘ Sunday 
Musical Services in Leeds,” and whilst I have conscientiously 
endeavoured throughout the ten published to write only what was 
true and just from my own point of view, and to indicate occasionally 
alterations which my long experience taught me would be improve- 
ments, I have no doubt that there are those who think that I have 
committed many sins of commission and omission during their pro- 
gress. Several persons have expressed to me their wish that these 
sketches should be continued, and numerous other places of worship 
in Leeds noticed in a similar way. This is a matter, however, for 
the consideration of others, but it is not at all unlikely that they 
may be continued, if not in their present form, possibly in some 
other. Ihave only now to express my hope that what I have written 
may in some degree have proved to be useful and interesting; and if 
my poor utterances have in any way helped to increase a love for, 
and greater appreciation of, good music employed in public worship, 
that will be my chief reward, WILLiAM SPARK. 

Leeds Express. 

——_—o——— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

BERLIN.—The hi-centenary of J. S. Bach’s birth was duly 
celebrated by the two leading vocal associations here: On the 20th 
March, in the Garrison Church, the members of Stern’s Vocal Union, 
under the direction of Julius Stockhausen as substitute for Professor 
Rudorff, laid up by illness, gave a most satisfactory performance of 
the great master’s Matthdus-Passion. The solo singers were Mdmes 
Miiller-Ronneburger, Spies ; Dr Gunz, Herren Kaufmann, Hildach, 
and Stange. Professor F. Schulz and Otto Schmidt were the organ- 
ists. The Philharmonic Orchestra accompanied. On the following 
day, the 2lst, Bach’s High Mass in B minor was given by the 
members of the Singakademie. The vocalists were Mdmes Oberbeck, 
Spies ; Herren Haupstein, Betz, and Rolle. In this case, also, the 
instrumental part of the performance was entrusted to the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, 

Lerrsic.—The programme of the Ninth Gewandhaus concert was 
thus constituted : Symphony in B flat major, Beethoven ; Elisabeth’s 
first air in T’annhiiuser ; Violin Concerto in D minor, Bruch ; ‘‘ Beim 
Abschied zu singen,” Schumann ; Suite in D minor, Tschaikowsky ; 
“Clirchen-Lieder,” Beethoven ; Ballet Music and Romance from 
Samson et Délilah, Saint-Saéns. The soloists were Mdme Rosa 
Sucher, of Hamburgh, and the Concertmeister, G. Hollinder. Pro- 
fessor Wiillner conducted. 

E1senacu.—The bi-centenary of Bach’s birth was duly kept here. 
The house where the illustrious composer first saw the light was 
festively decked out for the occasion, as was, also, his monument. 
There was, moreover, a d concert of sacred music, the pro- 
gramme of which comprised only works of his composition. 

PestH.—Kdénig Stephan, a new five-act opera, music by Franz 
Erkel, Senr, has been prodaced here with marked success. The composer 
has made use of the last scene from the ‘‘ Festspiel ” which Kotzebue 
founded on the legend of St Stephen, and for which Beethoven 
wrote the music. 








_E. Mertens and E. Mathieu, musical composers, have been created 
Knights of the Leopold Order of Belgium, 





THE MUSIC OF A VILLAGE. 


Both by its influence in the past, and by its present position, the 
church organ holds the foremost place in the music of the village. 
When its levers creaked less, this instrument played a dead march 
for one large department of the parochial music ; and there are old 
fellows still sunning themselves on fine days who were once 
occupants of the musicians’ gallery, and were ousted from that 
position by this very ‘‘Kist o’ whustles.” The church awakened 
all at once from its long nap in high ews, and, in setting its house 
in order, the ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s band,” as it was irreverently 
called, was somewhat hardly treated. It would, no doubt, have 
been a tough body to reform, for it was unruly in conduct, with 
deep convictions as to time and the necessity of certain grace-notes ; 
but no opportunities for reformation were given it. It was hustled 
out of its place, and its members had to sink distinction and join the 
rank and file of ‘‘ miserable sinners.” In that inferior station they 
smouldered with an indignation that might have been dangerous to 
the peace of the church had they not found an outlet for it in private 
criticism of organ and choir. This expulsion had a serious effect upon 
the instrumental music of the village ; it snuffed out the ambitions 
of the younger people “‘ to sit up there with father,” and strings and 
wind were alike neglected by the new generation that sprang up. 
The present organist, upon whom so many mantles have fallen, is 
certainly a more accurate and enlightened musician than any of 
those who contributed to the church harmonies fifty yearsago. But 
—and there is a great deal in this but—he is not an organist because 
of any special love for music or ability in it, but because organ 
playing is a paying ‘‘subject,” and adds to his slender income as 
village schoolmaster. The church choir, which is also under his 
direction, represents the most important vocal music of the village. 
There is a leaven of leading members in it reading by note, and the 
rest follow with a certainty and unanimity proportioned to the 
difficulty of the composition. The effect of this on red-letter days, 
when the anthem duly followeth, is sometimes more peculiar than 
pleasant. Of late years the congregation has chosen to listen to the 
choir rather than to sing, and the wandering novelist would not 
easily find a congregational voice ‘“ soaring high above all others ” as 
in the good old days. Whether this arises from an enhanced 
regard for the choir’s performances, or from a feeling of inability to 
contend against the obstreperous accompaniments of the organ, or 
from a combination of these and other causes, it would be difficult 
to say. 

Outside of the church choir, the vocal part-music of the village is 
confined to the domestic execution of ‘‘ Three Blind Mice,” and one 
or two other simple catches. The children who come carolling 
on December nights, chant in a nasal and wavering unison the 
common-place hymns learned at school, or the idiotic vulgarities 
with which America seasoned its revivals of religion. They 
know nothing of the old carols but the spirit of that perennial 
requisition— 

‘* We have a little purse, 
Made of ratching leather skin ; 
We want some of your small change 
To line it well within.” 


There are choruses at ‘‘The Antlers” too, on such special occasions 
as cricket suppers. The soloists deliver, with an affected manner, 
such good old ditties as ‘‘ The Holly Twig,” or ‘‘ A Hunting we will 
go,” intermixed with stale stuff from the music-halls. The chorus 
here comes in with vast energy, but its unison is even less marked 
than that of the carollers. What singing of popular ballads or 
comic songs there may be in private houses in the village is indis- 
tinguishable from that practised in towns and cities, except that the 
enthusiasm of the village for a particular piece is from six months to 
two years behind-hand. ; a 

The pianofortes of the village are mostly kept in “ best” rooms, 
and the dampness and varying temperatures of these apartments 
have a disastrous effect upon them. Their tone becomes wooden, 
their keys squeak, and there are odd rattlings as of frolicsome mice 
in their interiors. These failings are not, perhaps, of any serious 
moment to the music of the village, because pianoforte playing is 
popularly regarded as a fine kind of finger-gymnastics, but a very 
poor means for the production of a tune. A show of hands as to the 
most satisfactory instrument would probably result in favour of the 
German concertina. This foreigner, with its “ fatal facility,” has 


helped to drive out the fiddle and to spoil the ears of rustic people. 


It is now the concertina that is the rule at rural Lega and 
the fiddle that is the exception. The concertina has an alluring 
charm in the way in which it lends itself to processional —— 
You may often see a performer strolling along the moonlit roads, 
while a bevy of appreciative friends go with him, and listen to his 
playing. This peculiarity makes the concertina in demand at certain 
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weddings in which, after church, the marriage party makes a cere- 
monial progress through the village, a concertina player heading the 
procession. There is something of an antique simplicity in these 
processions, in the high priest of the solemnity flourishing his in- 
strument in curves like those of the skater, as he wafts melodious 
incense, and in the noisy jollity of the people who follow him. 

The village band is perhaps the most promising musical feature of 
the place. As one passes by certain lighted windows, moanings as 
of distressed cattle are heard from within. These sounds denote 
that practice upon a bass instrument of brass is going on. The 
sustainers of melody are more strident in their practice, but less 
alarming. This band assembles on club-days and other festivals, and 
occasionally hires itself out toa neighbouring village that hasno band, 
or toa garden party. Considering the disadvantages under which it 
labours, it is a very creditable body. Besides the brass band, there 
is a band of hand-bell ringers, that makes a nocturnal pilgrimage of 
the parish towards Christmastide, and whose members present the 
shyest of faces when a light is turned upon them. The tunes they 
play are simple and familiar, but hand-bells can give a freshness to 
the most hard-worked of melodies. The effects they produce are 
akin to those of fog and mist in nature, and it may be some time ere 
we penetrate the cloud of vibrations that enwraps the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer” or ‘‘Sweet Jenny Jones.” A flageolet may be tootled 
upon here and there, but beyond what we have mentioned the mass 
of. the music made by the villages is due to tin whistles, jews-harps, 
and the still ruder instruments fashioned with a comb and paper. 

Yet the village, remote as it may be, does not depend entirely 
upon its own musical resources. The tramp bawls a hymn as he 
passes through it. Dark-eyed children of the south, gifted with the 
most perfect impudence, play accordions in all its front gardens. 
The wandering clarionet player on his way to some large town, 
takes his stand before ‘‘The Antlers” and freezes up Hodge’s 
pockets with his look of respectability. German bands visit it, and 
solve thereby a curious problem concerning themselves. Where and 
when do German bands practice? has often been asked, and 
no one has replied. The truth, as revealed here, is that they 
come over as hobbledehoys and practise upon out-of-the-way 
villages, drowning their imperfections with drum, just as 
an unskilled cook smothers a doubtful flavour with pepper. 
After a due apprenticeship of this kind they resort to towns 
and practise no more. The professional hand-bell ringers visit 
it too, giving a school-room entertainment in connection with 
teetotalism—a propaganda with which they seem inseparably 
linked. And lastly, and not least, there is the ‘‘penny reading” 
in winter, which may be fairly looked upon as an exotic, since but 
an inconsiderable proportion of its attractions is drawn from the 
village. This penny reading is perhaps the best and most practical 
instruction in music that the villagers get during the year. 

This may be thought an unfavourable picture of village music, but 
it is true for a great part of the villages in the South of England, at 
least. On the one side there is a deep and sincere love for music, 
and on the other the most meagre of opportunities for learning or 
for guidance in it. Country people need a brightening of their 
lives, just as much as the inhabitants of the over-crowded quarters 
of cities, and it seems a pity that they should not have better 
chances of making progress in that innocent and delightful art 
— happens to be the only one of which they have an inkling.— 

obe. 

ee 
WAIFS. 
A new artistic periodical, Psiche, has appeared in Palermo. 
Maurel has appeared in Hrnani at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 
- Jehin Prume, the Belgian violinist, will shortly give a concert in 
aris. 
‘ mete Elly Warnots has been singing with much success in Strass- 
urgh. 
Be iw Homeyer has been appointed organist of the New Gewandhaus, 
ipsic. 

The Teatro Nazionale, Turin, was to open on the first inst, for 
opera and ballet. 

Of the 38 theatres in the territory of the Argentine Republic not 
one is at present open. 

The great Italian tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, has gi 
idea of visiting Russia. . , i ape 


Signora Ferni-Germano is engaged to sing in Mefist 
Roi de Lahore at Padua. eee ae ae 


The Italian Opera Company under Musella’s management in Rio 
Janeiro has been broken up. 


Signora Casanova-De-Cepada and G 
applauded in Aida at Valencia, sencetinsiaihnadinanen 





A new Symphony by Herzogenberg was much applauded at the 
last Euterpe Concert in Leipsic. 

Having given a series of concerts in Holland, Georg Henschel and 
Wife intend visiting Scandinavia. 

The King of Spain has created the basso, Rapp, a Commander of 
the Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

At the conclusion of his concert-tour in Russia, Eugéne Ysaye, the 
Belgian violinist, will visit Roumania. 

A new three-act comic opera, La Bamboula, music by Charles 
Solié, jun., has been well received at Nantes. 

Professors Alwens and Morstatt have ceased to be members of the 
staff at the Conservatory of Music, Stuttgart. 

Giusto Dacci, director of the School of Music, Parma, has been 
created a Knight of the Order of the Due Santi. 

The Vienna Men’s Choral Association will give, this summer, a 
series of concerts in Berlin for a charitable purpose. 

The operatic company of the San Carlo, Lisbon, have abandoned 
the idea of giving a series of performances in Oporto. 

Edmund Kretschmer’s Folkunger, with Italian libretto by Dr Avoni, 
will be performed next season in Venice and Florence. 

Mancinelli, at the head of an orchestra of 100 performers, is giving 
well-attended concerts at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. 

A new operetta, Die Zwillinge, by Zell and Genée, has achieved 
only moderate success at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

It is said that Mdme Sembrich has, owing to the state of her 
health, cancelled her engagement at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

The new theatre now in course of erection at Madrid is to be 
called the Teatro Felipe, and will be ready for opening next winter. 

The Italian Government have doubled the annual state-grant of 
20,000 liras hitherto accorded to the St Cecilia Musical Lyceum, 
Rome. 

A new operetta, Nel Serraglio, music by a young composer, Paolo 
Moggi, will, it is said, shortly be produced at the Teatro Manzoni, 

ilan. 

The last of the Moscow Philharmonic Concerts, under the direction 
of Peter von Schostakoffsky, was devoted to the memory of Michael 
Glinka. 

The tenors, Sani and Stagno, both declined, on a question of 
terms, engagements for the present month at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid. 

Three new Conservatories of Music were opened in 1884: one at 
Carlsruhe, one at Amsterdam, and one at Charlestown (South 
Carolina). 

Local papers speak highly of the manner in which Walter 
Damrosch conducted the performance of Die Walkiire at the Columbia 
Theatre, Chicago. 

It is said that, during” her engagement next winter at the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin, Mdme Pauline Lucca will appear in Ch. Gounod’s 
Tribut de Zamora. 

The marriage of Signor Cuzzocrea, manager of the Gazzetta dell’ 
Emilia, with the prima donna, Erminia Borghi-Mamd, took place at 
Bologna, on the 16th ult. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, with Signora Gargano and Kaschmann 
in the two leading parts, has been for some time in rehearsal at the 
Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 

A new comic opera, Die Johannisnacht, music by A. Eilers, has 
been produced, though with but moderate success, at the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt. 

According to the Milan Jtalia, the firm of Ricordi have given 
Ponchielli 40,000 liras for his Marion Delorme, besides a percentage 
on the profits for twenty years. 

Moina, a new lyric drama in two parts by Sylvain Dupuis, was 
successfully performed at the last concert of the Conservatory of 
Music, Liége, and will be repeated on the 18th inst. 

Franz Betz, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will sustain the part 
of Wotan in the ‘‘ Wagner Cyclus” with which Angelo Neumann 
will bring his management of the Stadttheater, Bremen, to a close. 

Since the Ist September, 1876, sixty-eight former pupils of the 
Paris Conservatory of Music—32 women and 36 men—have been, 
and some still are, members of the company at the Opéra-Comique. 

It is said that negotiations for the next Italian season at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid, are already pending with Signore Borghi- 
Mamd, Turolla, Signori Tamagno, Kaschmann, Bianchi, and Uetam. 

‘*Yes, I do not deny that he gives some money away in charity, 
but he takes care that everyone shall be aware of the fact ; now, as 
the proverb says, the right hand should not know what is done by 
the left.”—‘‘ Oh ! that is a stupid proverb, the invention of a pianist 
who could not play properly.” 
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STAY HERE AND REST. 


Stay here, my love, stay here and rest, 
Stay here and link thine hand in mine, 

And lean thine head upon my breast, — 
And whisper softly “ I am thine,” 

Yes! whisper softly words so dear, 

Whilst resting here, love, resting here. 


The rosy tinge of gladsome youth 
Spreads swiftly o’er thy burning cheek, 
And blushing silence tells a truth— 
That truth the words ye do not speak ; 
Bzt thou art mine, my loved, my best, 
Then stay ye here, sweetheart, and rest. 





Stay here, my love, stay here and rest, 
When life is bright, and all is peace, 

Or, when with grief and cares oppressed, 
And sorrows round our path increase, 
Stay, stay, sweetheart, what need to fear ? 

Whilst resting here, love, resting here. 





And when the years have passed away, 
And hearts are chilled with worldly care, 
When eyes are dimmed and hairs are grey, 
And all around is cold and bare, 
| Then, fondly on the old man’s breast, 
Stay, stay, my loved one, stay and rest. 
Copyright. H, Vincent BarRWeE tu, 


Anbertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOR FOR SINGING 


Price 
London: Duncan Davison & =. 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’ sfreedom from conven- 
—_ bee ns the ey pega sows opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precep’ 8 work has consequently come int } 
manual of vocal Instruction.” —Daily News. ° ata ate 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


2. nn 4 peweem none & a, 244, Regent Street, W. 
-B.— e Vocal Exercises, as taught by th late FR - 
able both to Students and Prelosesre” ‘ee e a Mont, ‘aha 3 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
EK PETIT SOLFEGE., Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s 
on, a Regent 2 2 London: Duncan Davison & 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable val i 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle a 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably ates to develop the 
breathing powers and volume pe voice, the melodies are isitely har- 
iat they must prove o! t benefit in the i 
and ear of a student in pA so ea » —PNctorial World, mprovement adnan 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


T. A. WALLWORTH. 
conte al i dhs eg! ety od gm 
Lucy Franklein, and other onceenatal Vi : ate. —_— 
- Full Music Size, price 78, 

ndon: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR DSYIGORATING AND ENRICHING 
TH 
aes OVING AFFECTIONS OF THE T TH ROAT.” set 

eunall stolicagt lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 2st, 1865 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all wh 
, © are desirous of I vi di 
an their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should. eee this 
sustain § ne trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
ho. Bond ry Meadow | ti. Testimonials from Patti, Guisi, La Lablache, Santley, 
Kingdom and the Doky ud. and 28, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 






































CHAPPELL'S VOGAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 
1. Dulcedomum. 8.A.T.B, ° Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 


2. Down among the dead men. 8. ATB 





3. The girl I’ve Heft behind me, §8.A.T.B. one eo ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. a 2d. 

5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.7.B coo Dr. Rimbault 2d. 

6. My task is ended (Song.and Chorus). A.T.B .B. oe ‘a «wie oe 

7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B < meee ae a 

8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B, a on on 

9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)" iad aa 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. on . Brinley Richards 4d. 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8. S.T.TB. <. Sir@.A.Macfarren 2d. 
12, Faggot-binders’ Chorus... ge OT Gounod 4d. 
13. By van Hours (for six female voices) ans ae . Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, e a Chorus... oe eee ooo con eee . Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave M: on eee rm Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. > Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England ze (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... «.  BSirJ, Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. eco ooo J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. S.A.T.B... ate Henry Smart 2d. 
20. roe} s Return, 8.A.T.B. ae ee aa ” 2d. 
21. Anold Church Song. 8. nm T.B, eee coe pane a 2d, 
22. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. aia e ciageer tk, 4a ” 2d, 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B... eae oie coe one ~ 2d, 
24. Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.1.B. ... aa oe a pe 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. eo aes ... Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8,A.A. ae ld, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Bir G. 4. Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. Ka A.T. - ne Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... pay a ‘i 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ooo eos os eas o- ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B._... ian cee cee og .. L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. §8.8.8.. ... one . Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare = 8.8. eee ‘Bir G. A. Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8. A: T.B... ane Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ian ‘an me 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... on ons oe ese Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. as ~ pe om vs 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. Ws cos ie oe pe 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. th one a 1d, 
40, Sanctus from the Messe ‘Solennelle. 8.A.7.B.. eee ae Rossini 4d. 

1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern coo eee Gill 2d. 
42, Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B... bo ose ie ”” Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. C452. — Gs gems 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. oe an . 2d. 
45, O Thou, Whose power shige yt ry ay in Bgito) Rossini 2d. 
46, The Guard on the Rhine. G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A. TB * 1d, 
48. The Lord is my —* (Quartet), 8. a - B. ..  @.A. Osborne 2d. 
49. Te Deum in F.. ae ote Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F.. ese pa ve eee a Nares 2d, 
51, Charity (La aria). 6. - war hit. ck Rossini 4d. 


@.A. Osborne 4d, 

Walter Hay 2d. 
A. Randegger 4d. 
. Edmund Rogers 4d. 


52, Cordelia, A.T.T.B. . 
. Lknow. 8.A.T.B. ... 

54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
55. The Offertory Sentences... 
56. The Red-Oross Knight ond ... Dr Calleott 2d, 
57. The Chough and Orow eee oe i .. Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
58. The ‘*Oarnovale”  ... a tes eee ese Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .. oni eee cee “Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel Kee ay hed 4 ee Henry Leslie 2d. 
61, Offertory Sentences .. wie “ear 5s “ E. Sauerbrey 4c. 

ina C. Villiers Stanford 64. 
H. J. —_ and W. M. Lutz 4c. 


is SS 


62. The Resurrection aes 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song ed 


64. The Menof Wales ... 0. ase nue ae _ seman 4. 
65. Dame Durden eco tea eco ose pa le. 
66, A little farm ‘wall MOM Se. ca ees "Hook id, 
67. There was a simple maiden exe ‘Sir @. Pa Macfarren 1¢. 
68. Fair Hebe - “a pa one - ld. 
69. Once I loved a "maiden fair pea ose eee o ld. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... pon one ove os id. 
71. The Oak and the Ash aw) at oe eee ‘ ld. 
72. Heart of Oak ... ‘de ais Ses ete ea ld. 
73. Come to the sunset tree ene os wii «. W.A, Phillpott 4d. 
74. May. W.F. Banks 2d. 
75. — lovely innocence eu Re di Lahore), Chorus for ‘female 
ooo Massenet 4d, 
76. alee e Tayl. SATB... E. R. Terry 2d. 
77. Hail tothe woods. A.T.T.B. ‘me aes ..J. Yarwood 2d, 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean .. dak tie ‘Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea po .. J. Yarwood 2d. 
80. Christ is risen "(Buster Anthem). “BATB. .. Berlioz 3d. 
81. PS the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demcnio) .. ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. mn of Nature _... one ... Beethoven 3d. 
83. chaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No.1) ... W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous pases | No. 2) pa —_ = 
na aydn le 


85. Austrian National Hymn ... 

86. A May Carol. 8.8.0. 

87. The be gg oe A Morn. A.T.T.B. 
88. Oh, Rest (Veiled: ase 


"Joseph Robinson 4d, 
Theodor L. Clemens 3d, 
©. H. Lenepveu 4d. 


89. Love reigneth ok wee = SS Ou. Blekaser 60. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. pa oi 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ee Theodor L. Clemens my 


92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. ~—_ . 
93. Love wakes and weeps __... 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, EC. 


va. Felix W. Morley 2d, 
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. RUBINSTEIN’S Soirées a St Petersbourg (Six 


’ CHOPIN’s Twenty-seven Studies 
Morceaux). Op. 44 ee 42 


. STEPHEN HELLER’S Album. Op. 138 


ANAS 


HENRI ROUBIER’S Twenty Melodies of Franz | 14. CHOPIN’s Forty-three 2 hisieurkns 

. SCHUMANN’s Album fiir die Jugend. “Op. 68. 
. DUSSEK’s Six Sonatinas. Op.20_ .. 

| 17. GOTTSCHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) | 
a . KUHLAU’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 
| 


Schubert es 

. STEPHEN HELLER’S Twenty-four Preludes. Op. 81 
CHOPIN’s Eighteen Nocturnes 

CZERNY’s One Hundred and One Exercises.. 

. CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité ; 

. SCHUMANN’S Phantasiestiicke. Op. 12 

. SCHUBERT’S Eight Impromptus 

. LiszT’s Soirées de Vienne sive 

. CLEMENTYI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 .. ¥ “yy: 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Thirty-two Preludes. “Op. 119 


. CHOPIN’s Eight Waltzes : Sas 

. KULLAK’s Youthful days. 24 characteristic Pieces. 

. KESSLER’S Twenty-four Studies os 
22. CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38. 

. CHOPIN’S Twenty-five Preludes = 


. CLEMENTI’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 28 Studies 
(Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren.) 


_ 
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ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD VOCAL MUSIC. 


. CONCONE. Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le médium de la voix) ... 
CONSTANTINO PERUGINI. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices 

. NIELS W. GADE. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) ... 
FRANZ ABT. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) ... 

. ROMANINI and NAvA. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice ... 

. KELLER. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) 

. PANSERON. The Elements of Singing ... ae 

. W.S. BENNETT. Six Songs (English and German words). Op. 23 


(To be continued.) 


THE ASHDOWN COLLECTION 


OF 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
(FOREIGN FINGERING.) 
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bs Ss. VOL. 
. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47 map se Si 15. RUBINSTEIN. Selection of favourite compositions. 
. HELLER. 30 Studies. Op. 46 By “oe oi No. 1 (Twelve pieces) 
. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 45 5s ee ‘au . SCHULHOFF. Selection of favourite “compositions. 
. DUVERNOY. Ecole du mécanisme. Op. 120 oat No. 1 (Nine pieces) . 
. LEMOINE. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 . sa . SCHUMANN. Scenes of childhood (Kinderscenen). 
. CONCONE. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24. si Op. 15. 
HELLER. Selection of favourite compositions. No.1 . SCHUMANN. Selection of favourite ‘compositions. 
(Six pieces)... No. 1 (Ten pieces) ... 

. HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert’s Songs (Sixteen) . SYDNEY SMITH. _ Selection of favourite composi- 
. HELLER. 32 Preludes (a Mademoiselle Lili). Op. 119 tions. No. 1 (Eight pieces)... 
. KULLAK. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic pieces.. . LICHNER. Pictures of youth "(Jugendleben). 
. LANGE. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Op. 84 ... a ui 

Mai. Op. 292.. . LOESCHHORN. Childhood’s hours (Aus der Kinder- 
2. Laszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s songs (Eleven) welt). 24 Characteristic pieces. Op. sas und 100 
. REINECKE. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47... 22. HELLER. Album for the young. Op. 138 . 
. Liszt. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 23. KGHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 50 

(Seven pieces)... ees se ni ay oO | 24. K6HLER. 20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) .. 

Ure 0 be continued.) 
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